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How  importonf  a  place  on  America's  table  will 
asparagus  eventually  win?  Much  depends  on  the 
quality  packers  put  in  the  can.  When  women  find 
a  brand  of  asparagus  that  falls  short  (in  tender¬ 
ness,  appearance,  flavor)  of  what  they  think  it 
ought  to  be — they  don’t  come  back  for  more.  But 
they  do  buy,  ond  do  relish  and  keep  on  buying 
asparagus  that  has  been  properly  grown,  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  and  canned. 

Asparagus  that  has  been  hilled  too  deep,  cut  too 
late,  imperfectly  graded,  improperly  blanched  and 


cooled,  will  never  win  much  favor  in  Mrs.  Con¬ 
sumer’s  eyes.  She  knows  very  well  whal  asparagus 
quality  is — she  knows  very  well  what  she  wants. 
And  till  she  gets  what  she  wants,  she’s  very  liable 
to  serve  some  other  food. 


Quality  IS  king  so  far  as  ultimate  sales  are  con¬ 
cerned.  In  achieving  the  utmost  in  quality,  in  help¬ 
ing  to  solve  individual  problems  that  impede  the 
cause  of  qualify,  the  American  Can  Company  Re¬ 
search  Division  will  gladly  work  with  canners  to 
the  best  of  its  knowledge  and  ability. 


Properly  made  labels  al¬ 
ways  attract  attention 
on  the  dealers’  shelves. 
A  fine  thing  about  our 
labels  is  the  way  we 
blend  colors  that  attracSf 
the  eye  and  sell  the 
goods. 

Samples  and  prices  at 
your  reque^. 


BRAND  NAMES 


It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand 
without  first  makins  a  thorough  in' 
vestigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  name  is  already  in  use. 


Wie  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  faC' 
tory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where 
information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — 
may  be  had  quickly  and  without 
charge. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  &.  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 
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AVARS  NEW 
HEAVY  DUTY 
ROTARY  SYRUPER 


For  Filling — Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree 
Tomato  Juice — Clear  Soups,  etc, 
I'or  Syruping — Fruits  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit. 
Designed  for  high  speed. 

P)elt  Drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve. 


WHAT  USERS  SAY 


MANUFACTURES  OF 


TOMATO  AND  STRING 
BEAN  FILLERS 

PEA  AND  BEAN  FILLERS 

TOMATO  TRIMMER, 
CORER  AND  SCALDER 

TOMATO  WASHER 

HOT  WATER 
EXHAUSTERS 

CORN  AND  MILK  SHAKER 
LIQUID  PLUNGER  FILLER 
BEET  TOPPER 
BEET  GRADER 
BEET  SPLITTER 
BEET  SLICER 
PROCESS  CLOCK 
CAN  STERILIZER 
CAN  CLEANER 
ANGLE  HANGER 
FRICTION  CLUTCH 


COMPANY 


U.  S.A. 
SINCE  1864- 

BRIDGETON,  N.J 


December  29,  1930, 

Ayars  Machine  Company, 

Salem,  New  Jersey, 

Gentlemen:- 

In  reference  to  the  Rotary  Syruping  Machines  we  pur¬ 
chased  from  you  last  season,  wish  to  state  that  they  have 
worked  entirely  satisfactorily. 

Very  truly  yours, 

?.  J.  Ritter  Cotr.pany 


Prices  on  Request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Vlners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  * 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TOMATO  SEED 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


~  ^  We  are  Headquarters  and  Extensive  Growers 

of  all  varieties  of  Tomatoes  used  by  the 

CANNING  TRADE 

and  are  always  glad  to  quote  prices,  either  for 
prompt  shipment  or  future  delivery,  on 
Bonny  Best,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Earliana, 
Favorite,  Greater  Baltimore,  John 
Baer,  Matchless,  Red  Rock,  Stone, 
Marglobe,  Red  Head. 

Our  Stocks  are  unsurpassed  for  Earliness,  Uni¬ 
formity  and  Trueness  to  Type  and  are  largely 
used  by  the  most  critical  canners  in  the  trade. 

Stock  Put  Up  To  Suit  The 

Convenience  Of  The  Conner 

PEA,  BEANS,  CORN 

AND  ALLSEEDS  USED  BY  THE  JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE  CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmission) 
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CLOSING  MACHINES 
REGARDLESS 
OF  OUTPUT  *** 

WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 

WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


NO.  >17  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


NO.  51  ROTARY  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


NO.  121  DOUBLE-SEAMER 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 

Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


COKE 


ixrerjw  coigs__ 


Name 


We  are  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  Coke  Tin  Plates 
specially  adapted  to  the  require- 
mentsof  the  canningand  packing 
industry.  Demand  American 
Cokes — the  best  obtainable. 


Wf  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Sheet 
and  Tin  Mill  Produns — Black  Sheets,  Gal¬ 
vanized  Sheets,  Tin  and  Terne  Plates.  Etc. 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  W.  Washinston  St.,  Chicaso,  Illinois 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
308  W.  Washin^on  St., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Please  send  me  full  information  about  the  Huskmore 
Counter  System,  and  about  your  new  improved  1931 
model  Super  Husker. 


Address. 
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Plant  of  Princeville  Canning  Co.,  PrinceviUe  Illinois. 


THEY  USED  11  HUSKERS 
TO  DO  THE  WORK  OF 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
General  Offices  >  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

District  SALES  OFFICES:  —  Chicago  Cincinnati  Denrer  Detroit 
I  I  Orleans  New  York  St.  Louis  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

I  I  I  ^  ■  Pacific  Coast  Distributors  —  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY,  San  Francisco 
VVA.  X  Los  Angeles  Phoenix  Salt  Lake  City  Portland  Seattle  Honolulu 


li.xport  Distributors— VniTZD  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  Co.,  New  York  City 


The  Princeville  Canning  Co.  canned 
as  much  com  in  1930  with  1 1  Super 
Huskers  as  with  16  Supers  in  1929. 


How  did  they  do  it?  By  finding  a 
way  to  use  to  the  utmost  the  as¬ 
tounding  capacity  of  the  Super 
Husker,  the  quickest-feeding,  fast¬ 
est-husking  husker  on  the  market. 


How  can  you  do  it?  By  installing 
the  same  new  “Huskmore” 
counter-piecework  system  that 
Princeville  uses.  The  Huskmore 
system,  developed  by  Sprague-Sells, 
ensures  that  only  the  best  feeders 
are  retained,  keeps  them  working 
loyally  at  top  speed,  earns  them 
more  money,  and  lowers  your  husk¬ 
ing  costs.  Its  new  special  features 
give  results  that  make  partisans 
of  the  sternest  objectors  to  counter 
systems. 


Whether  or  not  you  install  new 
huskers,  there’s  no  need  to  wait. 
Put  the  Huskmore  system  in  your 
plant  this  season  and  gain  from 
the  savings  it  makes.  It  can  be 
used  with  any  Super  Husker.  You 
must  find  out  all  about  this  new 
cost-cutting  profit  builder.  Clip 
and  mail  the  coupon  today. 


Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
Bureau 

J*  4*  JT 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the  Canning  Industry 
at  an  average  of  60c.  below 
the  usual  rates. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  THE 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use 
the  columns  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE.  Editor. 


THE  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  PostoMce,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year . $3.00 

Canada  ....  -  $4.00 

Foreign  .  ...  .  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


EDITORIALS 

- * - 

Better  bookkeeping— if  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  does  not  buckle  down  to  better  bookkeeping 
methods  and  a  careful  checking  of  all  costs,  it 
will  be  the  only  industry  in  the  land  that  is  not  doing 
so.  During  the  past  ten  years  or  more  of  opulence 
and  easy  money  carelessness  was  allowed  to  creep  in, 
even  in  the  best  regulated  businesses;  but  now  with 
the  pressure  of  necessity  upon  them  every  manufactu¬ 
rer  must  know  what  he  is  doing,  and  what  the  costs 
actually  are,  down  to  the  last  penny.  The  advantage 
and  the  profit  of  doing  this  were  clearly  shown  in  the 
address  of  Mr.  McCord  at  the  Tri-State  meeting  in 
Baltimore  this  month. 

The  advent  of  the  Internal  Revenue  taxation  made 
many  firms  and  individuals  begin  real  bookkeeping  for 
the  first  time,  and  so  there  are  probably  not  many  not 
now  using  some  sort  of  method,  even  if  crude  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  It  is  to  urge  one  step  further  to  make 
the  method  definite  and  dependable,  and  useful  that  we 
now  urge  attention. 

Just  after  the  address  above  m.entioned  Dr.  Harri¬ 
son,  of  the  Continental  Can  Company,  remarked  to  the 
writer  that  he  was  tempted  to  add  one  thought  to  the 
discussion,  but  that  he  did  not  wish  to  prolong  the 
meeting.  It  seems  that  he  has  at  times  been  called 
in  to  administer,  or  straighten  out,  company  affairs  for 
canners  and  others,  and  he  has  come  to  the  opinion 
that  they  buy  the  small  fixings  and  requirements  with¬ 
out  any  records  of  the  orders,  whether  or  not  they  were 
gotten,  and  if  so  the  price;  and  so  when  an  adjuster 
comes  in  he  finds  a  whole  litter  of  small  fixings,  ham¬ 
mers,  hatchets,  scales,  wrenches,  scoops,  valves,  etc., 
etc.,  with  no  record  of  their  age,  value,  etc.  A  system 
whereby  everything  of  that  nature  must  be  bought  on 
signed  order,  made  out  in  duplicate  or  triplicate,  one  to 
go  to  the  supply  house,  one  to  the  office,  and  possibly 
one  to  the  department  receiving  the  thing,  there  to  be 
checked  as  received,  with  the  price  if  needed.  Some 
trouble  to  check  these  things  out,  as  they  disappear  or 
are  broken  and  discarded,  but  it  is  worth  while. 


And  similarly  with  a  well-ordered  bookkeeping  sys¬ 
tem  any  factory  can  carefully  check  any  item  of  cost, 
and  if  there  are  leaks  check  them,  or  find  from  such  in¬ 
vestigation  wffierein  a  saving  may  be  effected.  In  other 
words,  you  know  exactly  where  you  are  all  the  time, 
and  have  the  business  well  in  hand.  That  is  the  only 
sensible,  business-like  way  of  doing,  and  of  course 
everyone  is  supposed  to  have  such ;  but  you  know  and 
all  of  us  know  that  it  has  not  been  the  case.  Here  is 
a  good  year  when  you  ought  to  adopt  such  meth¬ 
ods  and  have  some  competent  public  accountant, 
familiar  with  the  canning  industry  install  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  and  instruct  some  competent  one  in  your  office  in 
the  operation  of  it.  And  as  has  been  shown,  this  is 
now  available  at  very  small  cost.  There  is  not  a  man 
reading  this  who  is  not  interested,  and  many  urgently 
in  need  of  the  system.  You  have  had  loads  and  loads 
of  production  instruction  and  information,  practical 
and  theoretical ;  abundant  crop  growing  and  pest  fight¬ 
ing  advice  and  literature;  more  than  enough  inspira¬ 
tional,  round-table  discussion  on  distribution,  canned 
foods  advertising  and  improved  selling  methods,  and 
now  you  must  learn  how  to  use  what  you  have  so  as  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  your  business.  Theory  and  even 
science  may  be  pigeon-holed  for  the  time,  while  you 
get  down  to  the  job  of  learning  how  you  can  make 
what  you  have  pay  a  profit  on  the  business  you  do. 
And  for  that  you  need  bookkeeping,  and  need  it  badly. 
When  you  have  bookkeping  you  can  know  your  costs, 
and  when  you  know  your  costs  you  will  not  be  stam¬ 
peded  into  selling  at  5c,  10c,  15c  below  the  lowest  price, 
because  a  competitor  is  selling  at  that  price.  When 
you  know  you  paid  $1  for  a  thing  you  do  not  willingly 
sell  it  for  even  95c,  much  less  80c,  or  at  least  you  know 
you  are  losing  money. 

YOU  MUST  CODE  EVERY  CAN— The  one  thing 
which  stands  out  as  plainly  as  bumps  on  a  pickle, 
from  this  discussion  of  the  Mc-Nary  Mapes  law, 
is  that  every  can  must  be  coded  with  its  batch  number, 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  absolutely  i^^e’^fi^v  it  any¬ 
where.  any  time,  not  alone  that  it  is  yours,  but  that  you 
packed  it  at  a  certain  time  of  a  certain  day.  We  un- 
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derstand  that  the  can  companies  are  equipped  to  fur¬ 
nish  these  coding  devices  which  work  with  the  double 
seamers,  and  you  should  put  in  a  requisition  for  them 
and  arrange  now  your  code  system. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  cans  be  coded  in  a  series 
of  24,000,  that  is  1,000  cases,  and  for  the  large  factory 
that  would  probably  work  out  all  right;  but  you  must 
so  code  them  that  if  ever  a  lot  of  goods  is  seized  and 
ordered  relabeled  you  can  tell  definitely  whether  or  not 
every  can  in  the  lot  belongs,  or  if  there  be  mixtures 
that  the  good  cans  may  easily  be  removed.  Get  the 
idea:  suppose  25  cases  of  sub-standard  goods,  not  so 
labeled,  became  mixed  in  a  carload  through  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  warehousemen,  and  then  suppose  the 
pure  food  inspectors  ran  across  some  of  those  goods 
and  traced  them  to  the  carload.  Unless  all  the  cans 
are  coded  the  whole  carload  would  be  subject  to  rela¬ 
beling,  because  no  one  could  pick  out  the  bad  from  the 
good.  But  with  the  code  on  the  task  would  be  easy, 
and  the  25  cases  could  be  cut  out  and  labeled,  the  other 
975  cases  passed  on.  Or  again,  suppose  a  jobber  buys 
from  several  canners  and  puts  his  label  on  all  of  them ; 
the  goods  are  seized  and  ordered  relabeled.  You  may 
feel  sure  that  your  goods  were  all  right  but  how  are 
you  going  to  prove  it,  and  how  are  you  going  to  iden¬ 
tify  your  goods  from  the  others?  Absolutely  all  cans 
must  be  coded  this  year. 

OLD-TIMERS  COME  FORWARD— Dr.  A.  W.  Bit¬ 
ting,  in  charge  of  the  Food  Section  of  A  Century 
of  Progress,  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  Centen¬ 
nial  celebration,  to  be  held  in  1933,  is  trying  to  locate 
food  manufacturers  who  were  in  business  in  1876  and 
1893,  so  that  in  stocking  grocery  stores  representative 
of  those  two  periods  (World’s  Fairs)  they  can  use 
products  of  firms  that  were  actually  in  business  then. 
Dr.  Bitting  explains  it  in  this  way,  and  we  add  our  urge 
to  spread  this  news  and  try  to  find  for  him  what  he  is 
looking  for. 

Old  Timers 

In  the  collection  of  material  for  an  exhibit  to 
show  the  progress  in  food  preparation  and  distri¬ 
bution  at  the  Century  of  Progress,  it  is  desired  to 
learn  the  names  of  fii*ms  now  in  operation  and 
which  were  active  in  1876.  Also  a  second  list  of 
those  in  operation  in  1893.  It  is  not  material  as  to 
the  line  of  food  production. 

The  dates  selected  have  no  significance  other 
than  they  correspond  to  the  Centennial  held  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago. 

Any  information  along  the  foregoing  line  will  be 
useful  and  much  appreciated. 

Address  A.  W.  Bitting,  Century  of  Progress, 
Burnham  Park,  Chicago,  Ill. 

« 

ICENSES  FOR  MARYLAND  CANNERIES— 
The  Maryland  Legislature  just  recently  ad¬ 
journed,  but  during  its  session  the  most  im¬ 
portant  business  of  the  state,  canning,  received  some 
attention.  A  bill  was  introduced  and  passed  and 
was  signed  by  the  Governor  requiring  every 
canner  in  the  state  to  have  a  license  from  the  Health 
or  Pure  Food  Department  of  the  State.  As  yet  we 
have  not  in  front  of  us  the  final  draft  of  this  law,  as  it 
was  only  passed  upon  last  week,  but  it  may  be  said  to 
contain  the  usual  worth-while  principles  of  such  laws. 


and  is  a  step  in  advance.  The  canners  advocated  this 
measure. 

Another  bill  authorizing  the  State  to  appoint  inspec¬ 
tors  of  raw  products  in  the  State,  so  that  the  canners 
might  buy  their  produce  upon  the  graded  basis  passed 
the  Legislature,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  for 
apparently  good  reasons.  This  would  have  added  to 
the  numt^r  of  such  inspectors  and  would  have  helped 
both  canners  and  growers,  and  was  wanted  by  both. 
Politics  got  in,  and  the  bill  went  out,  small  town, 
county  politics,  but  we  understand  the  bill  was  not 
rightly  drawn,  or  at  least  emasculated  as  passed,  and 
it  is  just  as  well  that  it  was  killed. 

Buying  on  grade  is  progressing  in  the  minds  of  can¬ 
ners,  and  with  the  better  growers,  and  there  will  be  a 
very  good  start  made  this  year  in  the  Tri-States,  as  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  do  all  it  can  along  that  line. 
Mr.  Shaw,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
promised  to  try  to  take  care  of  all  applications  for  in¬ 
spectors  who  would  file  with  him  by  May  15th,  and  if 
you  want  this  service — and  you  ought  to  have  it — 
write  to  Secretary  Frank  Shook,  Easton,  Md.,  and  he 
will  file  your  application  with  the  Government.  Once 
this  buying  on  grade  is  properly  understood  no  canner 
would  ever  buy  in  any  other  manner,  and  that  is  just 
as  true  with  the  growers :  once  they  have  learned  what 
selling  upon  grade  means  to  them  they  would  never 
again  sell  otherwise.  It  is  the  only  proper,  sensible 
manner  of  marketing,  the  only  fair  means,  an  economy 
to  the  canner  and  a  profit  to  the  grower.  So  if  you 
want  it,  act  quickly. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  CANNED  FOODS  EXCHANGE 

HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Canned  Foods  Ex¬ 
change  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Emerson,  Balti- 
niore,  following  the  luncheon  on  April  15th,  with 
nearly  if  not  all  members  present.  The  Exchange  holds 
monthly,  and  at  times  weekly,  meetings  of  the  canners 
only,  and  during  the  past  year  has  shown  a  real  revival 
of  life  in  this  respect,  and  is  very  much  on  the  job. 
It  is  doing  things,  but  without  the  brass  band  and  cal¬ 
liope,  and  is  now  a  smoothly  working,  efficient  organ- 
zation. 

Mr.  William  T.  Lamble,  of  the  Southern  Packing 
Company,  was  elected  president  in  place  of  Mr.  Harry 
Imwold,  who  now  becomes  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  Other  officers  were  retained  and  all  commit¬ 
tees,  with  changes  in  these,  of  course. 

Much  discussion  was  indulged  in  on  the  proposed 
tomato  standards  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Law,  and 
on  some  of  the  other  standards,  and  the  meeting  lasted 
well  into  the  afternoon.  There  is  to  be  a  meeting  with 
the  Tri-State  Packers  Association  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  canners  about  June  1st.  The  old  Exchange  has 
put  on  its  fighting  clothes  and  proposes  to  protect  it¬ 
self  against  the  insinuations  of  packing  poor  quality, 
etc.,  and  other  sections  will  tread  upon  its  toes,  not 
without  impunity,  from  now  on. 

-  Too  Late  To  Classify  - 

FOR  SALE— 1  1  in.  Copper  Coil  about  15  in.  x  18  in.; 
1  Wood  Base  Kern  Finisher  good  working  order;  3- 
500  gal.  Round  Wood  Tanks;  1-500  gal.  Copper  Lined 
Round  Wood  Tank;  low  prices  for  quick  sale. 

Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 
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New- Way  Canning  Machines  Co., 

Hanover,  Pennsylvania. 


a  trial 


NEW-  WA  Y  LABELER  and  BOXER  UNIT. 


Poor  Label  Pickup, 

Loose  Labels, 

Slow  change  for  size. 

High  Repair  Bills, 

Paste  Pot  Troubles. 

In  Casing: 

Marred  or  Scraped  Labels, 
Lack  of  flexibility. 

High  cost  per  case, 

Here’s  the  Answer: 


Give  these 
machines 


mm 


Do  You  Have  Any  of  the  follow 
ing  Troubles  in  Labeling? 


**Look  to  NEW’WAY  for  Real  Improvements** 
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Tentative  Bacterial  Standard  for  Sugar 

for  The  Year  1931. 

By  W.  D.  Bigelow,  Director 
National  Canners  Research  Laboratories 


IN  view  of  recent  work  which  has  established  a  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  bacterial  condition  of  sugar  and 
thermophilic  spoilage  in  non-acid  canned  products, 
there  has  been  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  canners 
to  buy  sugar  which  has  been  tested  for  suitability  for 
canning.  This  tendency  has  been  paralleled  by  a  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  question  within  the  su^ar  industry. 
Various  sugar  producers  have  conducted  investiga¬ 
tional  work  designed  to  find  and  eliminate  sources  of 
thermophilic  infection.  As  a  result,  some  of  them  inti¬ 
mate  that  they  will  be  able  to  supply  sugar  manuf^- 
tured  under  bacteriological  control  which  will  be  suit- 
a,ble  for  canning  non-acid  products  for  the  season  of 
1931. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  laboratory  announce 
the  basis  for  its  judgment  regarding  suitability  of  su¬ 
gar  so  that  where  a  member  canner  buys  on  specifica¬ 
tion  and  requests  this  laboratory  to  make  the  tests 
necessary  to  confirm  its  suitability,  a  means  for  con¬ 
firmation  will  be  at  hand.  Also  it  has  been  suggested 
that  such  an  announcement  would  be  valuable  to  the 
sugar  producer  who  has  the  proper  laboratory  facilities 
and  experience  to  make  comparative  or  control  tests. 

While  the  question  of  standards  presents  some  diffi¬ 
culty  for  reasons  previously  published  (The  Canning 
Trade,  March  17,  1930 — The  Canner,  March  15,  1930), 
it  has  been  decided  to  publish  methods  and  values  upon 
which  this  laboratory  will  base  its  judgment  for  the 
season  of  1931.  The  values  are  based  on  results  of  tests 
on  samples  taken  in  the  field  and  tested  in  the  Field 
Laboratory  during  the  seasons  of  1928,  1929  and  1930. 
It  is  felt  that  they  are  liberal.  They  are  considered 
tentative,  and  for  use  for  1931.  In  all  probability  they 
will  be  modified  subsequently. 

The  following  procedure  will  be  used  where  a  member 
canner  buys  sugar  on  specification  and  requests  that 
this  laboratory  determine  whether  the  specifications 
are  met: 

Sampling — One-half  pound  samples  will  be  taken 
from  each  of  five  bags  or  barrels  of  the  shipment  or  of 
the  lot  in  question.  These  samples  will  be  sent  to  the 
laboratory  in  clean  sealed  cans,  or  other  appropriate 
containers.^ 

METHODS 

Preparation  of  Sample — Place  20  grams  of  sugar  in 
a  sterile  150  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask  marked  to  indicate 
a  volume  of  100  c.c.  Add  sterile  water  to  the  100  c.c. 
mark.  Bring  rapidly  to  boiling,  and  boil  for  five  min¬ 
utes.  Replace  evaporation  with  sterile  water. 

Detection  of  Flat  Sour  Spores — Add  10  c.c  of  the 
boiled  sugar  solution  to  about  100  c.c.  dextrose  brom- 
cresol-purple  nutrient  agar.  (Difeo  nutrient  agar  plus 
1  per  cent  dextrose  plus  0.04  per  cent  brom-cresol-pur- 
ple).-  Mix  thoroughly  and  divide  the  entire  amount 
among  six  Petri  dishes.  Incubate  the  plates  at  55  de¬ 
gees  C.  for  30  to  48  hours.  In  order  to  prevent  undue 


drying  of  the  agar,  the  incubator  should  be  humidified. 
The  combined  count  from  the  six  plates  represents  the 
number  of  spores  in  two  grams  of  the  original  sugar. 
Multiply  this  count  by  five  in  order  to  express  results 
in  terms  of  number  of  spores  per  10  grams  of  sugar. 

Flat  sour  colonies  are  characteristic.  The  colony  is 
round,  measures  from  two  to  five  millimeters  in  diam¬ 
eter,  presents  a  typical  opaque  central  “spot,”  and  by 
reason  of  acid  production  in  the  presence  of  the  indi¬ 
cator,  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  yellow  halo  in  a  field 
of  purple.  This  halo  may  be  insignificant,  or  missing 
where  certain  low  acid  producing  types  are  concerned, 
or  where  the  plate  is  so  thickly  seeded  that  the  entire 
amount  of  agar  takes  on  a  yellow  tinge.  The  typical 
sub-surface  colonies  are  compact  and  so  small  as  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  “pin-point”  condition. 

Where  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  sub¬ 
surface  colonies,  a  decision  can  usually  be  made  by 
observing  the  nature  of  the  surface  colonies.  Where 
the  surface  colonies  evidence  reasonable  purity  of  flora, 
it  is  safe  for  practical  purposes  to  assume  that  the  sub¬ 
surface  colonies  have  been  formed  by  similar  bacterial 
groups.  It  is  emphasized  that  where  the  plate  is  heav¬ 
ily  seeded,  there  may  be  loss  of  accuracy  as  regards 
counts,  and  colony  structure  and  size  may  be  typical. 
Where  plates  are  so  heavily  seeded  as  to  make  counting 
impracticable,  a  second  sample  of  the  sugar  should  be 
plated,  using  dilutions  of  the  original  solution.  No  im¬ 
mediate  signiflcance  is  attached  to  the  presence  of 
“non-spoilage”  thermophiles,  i.  e.,  aerobic  spore-form¬ 
ers,  actinomyces,  etc. 

Detection  of  Thermophilic  Anaerobes  Not  Producing 
HoS— Divide  20  c.c.  of  the  sugar  solution  equally  among 
six  liver  broth"*  tubes  and  stratify  the  liquid  medium 
with  plain  nutrient  or  yeast  water  agar.  After  the  agar 
has  solidifled,  preheat  to  55  degrees  C.  and  incubate  at 
that  temperature  for  72  hours. 

Under  the  conditions  stated,  thermophilic  anaerobes 
are  manifest  through  the  splitting  of  agar  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  acid.  At  times  a  “cheesy”  odor  is  noted.  The 
method  is  considered  suitable  as  a  qualitative  test,  but 
quantitatively  it  provides  only  a  means  for  estimation. 
The  method  does  not  permit  expression  of  results  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  spores  per  unit  weight  of  sugar. 

Detection  of  Thermophilic  Anaerobes  Producing 
H,S  (Sulfide  Spoilage) — ^This  group  is  made  up  of  the 
so-called  sulfide  spoilage  organisms.  Divide  20  c.c.  of 
the  sugar  solution  equally  among  six  tubes  containing 
“sulfite”  agar.*  Make  inoculations  in  freshly  exhausted 
deep  agar  tubes.  Incubate  at  55  degrees  C.  for  72  hours. 

In  “sulfite”  agar  the  “sulfide”  spoilage  organisms  are 
detected  through  the  formation  of  characteristic  black¬ 
ened  spherical  areas.  Due  to  the  solubility  of  hydrogen 
sulfide  and  its  fixation  by  the  iron,  no  gas  is  noted.  Cer¬ 
tain  of  the  thermophilic  anaerobes  (not  producing 
HjS) ,  methods  for  the  detection  of  which  precede,  give 
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HANSEN 

QUALITY  GRADER 


HANSEN  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CAN  WASHER 


HANSEN  SANITARY  HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
CONVEYOR  BOOT  TOMATO  FILLER 


NO  PEAS  ARE  TOO  STICKY  FOR  THIS  NEW  HANSEN 

3#  mr  This  latest  model  Hansen  Pea  Filler  fills  all  qualities 

^  ^  of  peas,  including  the  smallest  sieves  of  sweets,  ac- 

curately  and  uniformly.  Its  specially  designed  feed 
BBteyOCT  hopper  eliminates  bridging,  insuring  no  slack  filled 

M  cans.  Both  peas  and  brine  are  measured  separately. 

Each  has  an  individual  adjustment  of  fill.  Peas 
drop  directly  from  the  measuring  cups  through  the 
funnels  into  the  cans.  There  are  no  funnel  rubbers. 

'  The  Hansen  pea  filler  is  an  ideal  filler  for  all  dry 

f  ^  beans,  hominy,  and  whole  grain  corn. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

iig  Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


Of  all  of  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a  pea  cannery  none  is  as 
important  as  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The  equipment  that  saves 
Peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the  satisfactory  hulling  of  peas, 
when  in  such  a  state  of  maturity  as  to  produce  quality  canned  peas, 
is  of  utmost  importance.  For  this  reason,  Frank  Hamachek  Ideal 
Green  hulling  machinery  is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the 
production  of  better  canned  peas. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 
Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

- Manufacturers  of - 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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rise  to  relatively  large  amounts  of  hydrogen  which 
splits  the  agar  and  reduces  the  sulfite,  thereby  causing 
general  blackening  of  the  medium.  This  condition,  how¬ 
ever,  is  readily  distinguishable  from  the  restricted 
blackened  areas  mentioned  previously.  The  blackened 
areas  may  be  counted  to  obtain  quantitative  results. 

Reporting  Results — Report  flat  sour  and  sulfide  spoil¬ 
age  results  as  number  of  spores  per  10  grams  of  sugar. 
Report  thermophilic  anaerobes  (not  producing  H.S)  as 
number  of  tubes  positive  and  number  negative  in  the 
following  manner:  +  +  -f, - . 

VALUES 

Flat  Sour  Spores — For  the  five  samples  examined, 
there  shall  be  a  maximum  of  not  more  than  75  spores 
and  an  average  of  not  more  than  50  spores  per  10 
grams  of  sugar. 

Thermophilic  Anaerobic  Spores — These  shall  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  not  more  than  three  (60  per  cent)  of  the  five 
samples  and  in  any  one  sample  to  the  extent  of  not 
more  than  four  (65+  per  cent)  tubes. 

Sulfide  Spoilage  Spores — These  shall  be  present  in 
not  more  than  two  (40  per  cent)  of  the  five  samples 
and  in  any  one  sample  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than 
five  spores  per  10  grams.  This  would  be  equivalent  to 
two  colonies  in  the  six  inoculated  tubes. 

Notes — 1.  It  is  appreciated  that  the  adequacy  of  this  sam¬ 
pling  will  vary  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  shipment  or  lot,  but 
it  is  felt  that  where  there  is  any  significant  variability  in  the 
shipment  this  fact  will  become  evident  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
through  individual  tests  on  five  samples.  If  subsequent  ex¬ 
perience  shows  it  to  be  necessary,  the  sampling  arrangement 
will  be  modified  to  the  extent  of  taking  the  size  of  the  lot  into 
consideration. 

2.  Dextrose  yeast  water  agar  was  formeidy  advised  for  the 
determination  of  spores  of  fiat  sour  bacteria.  Comparative  tests 
have  shown  that  dextrose  nutrient  agar  is  equally  suited  to  the 
purpose.  Since  the  nutrient  agar  can  be  obtained  as  a  stand¬ 
ardized  medium,  it  is  considered  that  it  is  preferable  for  gen¬ 
eral  use. 

3.  Five  hundred  grams  of  chopped  beef  liver  are  mixed  with 
1000  c.  c.  of  water  and  boiled  slowly  for  one  hour,  after  which 
the  boiled  maternal  is  pressed  through  cheesecloth  and  the  liquid 
is  made  to  1000  c  c.  To  the  broth  are  added  10  grams  peptons 
and  one  gram  K.,H1'0,.  The  reaction  is  adjusted  to  pH  7.0.  In 
tubing  one-half  to  one  inch  of  the  previously  boiled  ground 
beef  liver  is  introduced  into  the  tube. 

4.  Sulfite  agar  is  prepared  by  adding  C.l  per  cent  sodium 
sulfite  and  3  per  cent  sucrose  to  plain  yeast  water  agar.  At  the 
time  of  tubing  a  clean  iron  strip  or  nail  is  placed  in  the  tube. 
The  medium  should  be  used  within  a  week  after  preparation. 
Yeast  w'ater  is  prepared  by  autoclaving  at  15  pounds  presusre 
for  5  hours  a  10  per  cent  suspension  of  starch-free  yeast.  This 
is  allowed  to  settle  for  several  days.  When  clear  the  super¬ 
natant  liquid  is  decanted  and  made  into  a  medium  containing 
1.5  per  cent  agar.  The  reaction  is  adjusted  to  pH  7.0. 

Compai'ative  tests  have  been  made  to  determine  whether 
nutrient  agar  can  be  substituted  for  yeast  water  agar  as  a  base. 
The  results  have  shown  the  yeast  water  agar  to  be  greatly  su¬ 
perior,  and  substitution  by  nutrient  agar  is  not  recommended. 

- ♦ - 

TRADE  MARKS 

Mme.  Sherry  and  picture  of  woman,  Haas-Baruch  &  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  canned  fish.  Use  claimed  since  December  31, 
1929. 

Snow-Floss.  The  Fremont  Kraut  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  canned 
sauerkraut.  Use  claimed  since  October,  1907. 

F.  Vitelli  &  Figlio,  and  label  F.  Vitelli  &  Son.  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  canned  ))eeled  tomatoes  and  canned  tomato  paste.  Use 
tlaimed  since  January  2,  1901. 

Simply  Say  S-P-K.  Price  Flavoring  Extract  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  condimental  sauce  and  salad  dressing. 

Espiquet — Price  Flavoring  Extract  Company,  Chicago,  Ill., 
condimental  sauce  and  salad  dressing.  Use  claimed  since  Jan¬ 
uary  27.  1931. 


WESTINGHOUSE  SALUTES  THE  MACHINERY 
INDUSTRY 

The  Machinery  Industry  of  America  and  the  world 
will  receive  widespread  attention  when  the  West- 
inghouse  Salute  to  the  Machinery  Industry  is 
broadcast  on  Sunday  evening,  April  26.  The  program 
will  begin  at  9.45  o’clock.  Eastern  Daylight  Savings 
Time,  originating  in  the  studios  of  Station  KDKA  at 
Pittsburgh. 

Carl  A.  Johnson,  president  of  the  National  Machine 
Tool  Kuilders’  Association,  will  be  the  guest  speaker 
and  his  subject  will  be  “Obsolescence,  Today’s  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  America’s  Prosperity.” 

A  recent  survey  of  metal-working  machinery  has 
brought  to  light  the  infSTmation  that  48  per  cent  of  the 
machinery  in  use  today  is  obsolete.  In  many  other  in¬ 
dustries  an  even  larger  percentage  of  out-of-date  ma¬ 
chinery  is  still  employed.  Inefficient  machinery  means 
higher  costs,  fewer  goods  purchased  and  less  comfort 
and  luxury  for  all. 

The  Salute  will  tell  the  millions  of  the  audience  that 
the  average  worker  of  today  has  five  horse  power  at  his 
command  to  supplement  his  own  strength  in  producing 
goods,  and  how  this  increased  power  has  resulted  in 
raising  the  living  standards  of  the  entire  nation.  With¬ 
out  machinery  back-breaking  toil  from  dawn  to  dusk  is 
barely  sufficient  to  provide  a  roof  and  ample  food  to 
sustain  life ;  but  by  placing  at  his  disposal  efficient  ma¬ 
chinery,  a  man  is  endowed  with  the  skill  of  the  master 
craftsman  and  the  ability  to  produce  more  and  better 
goods. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  the  application  of 
power  to  the  machine  the  narrator  will  disclose  of  how 
at  first  a  great  engine  or  electric  motor  was  used  to 
drive  battery  of  machines;  then  an  individual  motor 
was  applied  to  each  machine.  Today  many  machines 
are  equipped  with  20  or  more  individual  motors,  each 
independently  and  often  automatically  controlled. 

A  carefully  arranged  musical  program  will  form  an 
appropriate  setting  for  the  story  of  machinery.  In 
recognition  of  the  manner  in  which  modern  machinery 
has  brought  civilization  up  from  its  primitive  beginning 
the  Westinghouse  Ensemble  will  be  heard  in  the  “Jun¬ 
gle  Dance,”  a  composition  by  Rapse.  The  40-piece 
Westinghouse  ensemble  is  directed  by  Zoel  Parenteau. 
Frederick  G.  Rodgers  is  the  narrator. 

- - 

METAL  STATISTICS  FOR  1931 

Metal  statistics  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
most  widely  used  yearbooks  published  and  one 
that  nearly  everybody  active  or  associated  with 
the  iron,  steel  and  metal  trades  consults  and  refers  to 
for  accurate  statistics  on  ferrous  and  non-ferrous 
metals  and  for  sources  of  supply.  The  statistics  cover 
a  wide  range  of  interest,  supplying  a  complete  record 
in  every  instance  cn  production,  consumption,  imports, 
exports,  stocks,  average  prices,  trade  terms,  specifica- 
tons,  grades,  brands,  analyses,  custom  duties,  etc.,  ap¬ 
plying  not  only  to  the  raw  material,  but  also  to  the 
semi-finished  and  finished  products. 

As  in  previous  editions,  various  new  tables  have  been 
introduced,  covering  miscellaneous  economic  subjects, 
thus  expanding  the  scope  of  the  book  and  making  it 
more  valuable  than  ever. 

It  is  published  by  the  American  Metal  Market,  New 
York  City. 
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The  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 

EITHER  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE 

The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  Use 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
180  ears  per  minute. 


December  2,  1930. 

Morral  Bros., 

Morral,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : 

You  asked  us  if  we  are  satisfi^  with  the  late  model  buskers,  and  we  believe 
that  our  action  recently  is  sufficient  answer  to  this  question. 

As  you  know,  we  installed  18  of  your  latest  model  buskers  during:  the  past 
season,  and  found  that  they  gave  such  satisfactory  results  that  you  now  have 
our  order  for_  13  additional  machines,  and  we  expect  to  replace  an  additional 
13  machines  in  one  of  our  other  plants  next  year. 

We  think  this  speaks  for  itself  as  to  what  we  think  of  the  late  model 
buskers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DICKINSON  A  CO. 

WFE/EES  By  W.  F.  Ewin*. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  at  once  jor  catalogue  -  B  -  giving  lull 
description  of  the  machines  we  manufacture,  also  get  our  prices 
and  list  of  users  before  you  place  your  order. 


Maunfacturers 
Corn  KuBkin;  MacMneB 
Com  Cnttlnr  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Cora 
Whole  Oraln  Cora  Cutters 
Ziahellngr  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


SHOWN  BOOOS  FOUNSBT  k 
MACHINE  CO.,  Std. 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


Certified  Tomato  Seeds 


FOUNDED  1784 

147  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


There  has  been  such  a  persistant  call  for  Certified 
Tomato  Seed  that  this  year  we  induced  the  Government  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  certify  our  Tomato.  They  would 
not  certify  but  three  varieties  as  they  told  us  our  acreage  was 
so  large  they  would  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  three  varie¬ 
ties  this  year  and  they  chose  the  varieties  which  are  “  Mar- 
globe,  Greater  Baltimore  and  Bonny  Best.  We  hope  next 
year  they  will  certify  three  additional  varieties  as  well  as  the 
three  above.  This  seed  is  all  grown  right  here  and  is  as  fine 
stock  as  can  be  produced.  We  also  grow  as  you  know,  all 
other  varieties,  giving  them  the  same  care  as  in  the  past. 

Before  placing  your  order  for  Tomato  or  other  Seeds, 
if  our  traveler  does  not  call  upon  you,  please  write  us  for  prices. 

The  prices  on  the  three  above  named  varieties  of  Certi¬ 
fied  Seeds — 

Marglobe  $5.50  Greater  Baltimore  $4.00 
Bonny  Best  $4.00 

Our  Tomato  Seed  is  sold  only  in  Cardboard  Lithograph 
Sealed  Packages  of  1  /4  and  I  /  2  pounds,  all  marked  Certi¬ 
fied  Seed. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company  p^^NS'kvAMA 
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The  Treatment  of  Pea  Seed  With 
Chemical  Materials 

\ 

By  Leon  K.  Jones 

\J  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


INTRODUCTION — Results  of  experiments  conducted 
from  1926  to  1930  have  been  reported  in  two  pre¬ 
vious  publications.*  The  following  chemical  mate¬ 
rials  were  used  in  the  pea  seed  treatment  experiments : 
Mercurous  chloride,  mercuric  chloride,  sulfur,  copper 
carbonate,  copper-oxychloride,  cupro-Jabonite,  Grano- 
Pax,  calcium  hypochlorite,  Semesan,  Uspulun  and  other 
organic  mercury  dusts.  From  these  experiments  it  was 
evident  that  there  are  at  least  two  distinct  phases  of 
seed  treatment  to  be  considered,  viz.,  (1)  the  value  of 
seed  treatment  in  the  control  of  disease,  and  (2)  the 
protection  of  the  seed  from  decay  caused  by  soil-bome 
organisms.  Some  of  the  conclusions  based  on  these  in¬ 
vestigations  are  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Results  of  Experiments 

In  general,  pea  seed  used  by  the  canning  trade  has 
high  vitality  and  high  viability.  Most  of  the  lots  of 
seed  tested  showed  from  95  to  100  per  cent  germina¬ 
tion  in  the  laboratory. 

Lots  of  seed  showing  less  than  90  per  cent  germina¬ 
tion  in  the  laboratory  tests  very  often  produced  very 
poor  stands  of  plants  in  the  field,  especially  under  ad¬ 
verse  soil  moisture  and  soil  temperature  conditions  at 
the  time  of  planting. 

It  is  not  practical  to  soak  pea  seed  in  liquid  disinfec¬ 
tants,  as  such  treatment  tends  to  reduce  the  percentage 
germination  and  stand  of  plants  in  the  field. 

The  liquid  disinfectants  were  no  more  effective  in 
controlling  disease  development  from  infected  seed 
than  were  the  dry  dust  treatments. 

The  dust  materials  that  contained  copper  markedly 
reduced  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  plants  produced  from 
seed  that  had  been  treated  with  these  materials.  This 
tends  to  show  that  dusts  containing  copper  should  not 
be  used  on  pea  seed. 

Of  the  materials  tested,  Semesan  dust  was  the  most 
effective  in  increasing  the  percentage  stand  of  plants. 

The  treatment  of  pea  seed  with  Semesan  increased 
the  percentage  stand  of  plants  sufficiently  to  justify  its 
use  under  soil  conditions  that  prevail  at  planting  time 
in  New  York.  A  10  per  cent  increase  in  stand  of  plants 
was  commonly  obtained,  with  greater  increases  depen¬ 
dent  on  various  factors  influencing  germination  of  the 
seed.  ' 

The  Semesan  dust  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  seed.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  placing  the  seed 
and  the  dust  (at  the  rate  of  3  ounces  to  each  bushel  of 
seed)  in  a  drum  to  be  rotated  for  5  minutes.  A  regular 
grain-treating  machine  as  used  for  dusting  wheat  with 
copper  carbonate  may  be  used. 

The  treatment  of  pea  seed  with  Semesan  was  of 
value  in  checking  the  development  of  footrot  and  basal- 
stem  rot  caused  by  Ascochyta  pinodella  and  Mycospha- 
rella  pinodes. 

Semesan  treatment  of  pea  seed  did  not  control  the 
development  of  Ascochyta  leaf  and  pod  spot  on  the 


above-ground  parts  of  pea  plants  produced  from  seed 
carrying  this  disease.  ♦ 

The  treatment  of  pea  seed  with  Semesan  apparently 
does  not  check  the  development  of  Fusarium  wilt  or 
Aphanomyces  root  rot  when  the  seed  is  planted  in  soil 
infested  with  these  organisms. 

Greater  increases  in  percentage  stand  of  plants  will 
follow  the  treatment  of  seed  of  low  vitality  with  Seme¬ 
san  than  is  the  case  with  the  treatment  of  healthy  seed 
of  high  vitality. 

In  general,  greater  increases  in  percentage  stand  of 
plants  will  follow  the  treatment  of  seed  of  the  sweet 
wrinkled  varieties  than  is  the  case  with  the  treatment 
of  seed  of  the  Alaska  variety. 

Organic  mercury  dusts  containing  6  per  cent  chlor- 
phenol  mercury  or  nitrophenol  mercury  were  relatively 
ineffective  in  protecting  the  seed  from  decay-produc¬ 
ing  organisms  in  the  soil. 

Dusts  containing  12  per  cent  or  more  of  organic  mer¬ 
cury  were  the  most  effective  in  protecting  seed  from 
decay  in  the  soil  and  thereby  increasing  percentage 
stands  of  plants.  (Semesan  contains  35  per  cent  chlor- 
phenol  mercury.) 

The  application  of  V2  or  more  of  water  to  the 
soil  immediately  following  planting  greatly  reduced  the 
percentage  stand  of  pea  plants  obtained  from  untreated 
seed.  This  reduction  in  stand  was  greater  with  sweet 
wrinkled  varieties  than  with  the  Alaska  variety. 

It  appears  that  the  application  of  i/i  to  1  inch  of 
water  to  the  soil  24  hours  after  the  seed  is  planted  has 
relatively  little  detrimental  effect  on  the  germination 
of  untreated  Alaska  seed,  but  it  will  reduce  the  per¬ 
centage  stand  of  plants  from  untreated  Surprise  seed. 

The  application  of  to  %  inch  of  water  to  the  soil 
48  hours  after  planting  was  beneficial  in  increasing  the 
stand  of  plants  from  untreated  Alaska  seed.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  14  to  1  inch  of  water  48  hours  after  plant¬ 
ing  reduced  the  percentage  germination  of  untreated 
Surprise  seed. 

In  general,  the  treatment  of  pea  seed  of  high  vitality 
with  Semesan  appeared  to  assure  a  good  stand  of  plants 
regardless  of  the  above  mentioned  moisture  conditions 
of  the  soil. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  chemical  treatment  of 
pea  seed  cannot  be  used  if  the  seed  is  to  be  inoculated 
with  bacterial  cultures  of  nodule-forming  organisms. 

*Jones,  Leon  K.  StudieFs  of  the  nature  and  control  of  blight, 
leaf  and  pod  spot,  and  footroot  of  peas  caused  by  species  of 
Ascochyta.  New  York  State  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  No.  547,  1-46. 
1927. 

Jones,  Leon  K.  Factors  influencing  the  effectiveness  of  organic 
mercury  dusts  in  pea  seed  treatment.  In  press  in  .Tour.  Agr. 
Res.  (Published  as  Scientific  Paper  No.  169,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Experiment  Station,  State  College  of  Washington.) 
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ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 
SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


DOUBLE-TYPE.  HOPPER  REMOVED 
Manufactured  br 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc. 

Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Pinaivpl*  Corart,  Sizara  and  Shcara 


BLANCHER 

Automatic  .  .  .  Self 
Cleaning 

The  surface  of  the  blanching  water  m 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Blanchers  is  auto- 
matically  skimmed  every  two  minutes  inter- 

CLEAN  WATER,  and  less  water,  used. 

Built  in  lengths  from  8  ft.  to  24  ft.  for  all 
purposes  and  capacities. 

Investigate  this  machine.  Write  us. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 


BmiQ 

CANNING^# 


WCANNING%#  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  ntaO^ 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  SENSIBLE  man  when  thinking  about  engaging 
in  the  marketing  of  a  new  product  or  service 
should  ask  himself  this  question. 

“Is  there  a  need  for  the  product  or  service  I  wish  to 
sell?”  On  the  answer  to  this  question  depends  the 
degree  of  success  which  will  be  met  with  after  the 
business  is  established.  For  instance,  a  well-informed 
packer  of  corn,  peas  or  tomatoes  would  not,  at  this 
time,  seriously  recommend  that  a  new  factory  be  built 
this  year  for  the  packing  of  any  one  of  these  commodi¬ 
ties. 

On  the  contrary,  he  would  no  doubt  point  out  to  the 
prospective  canner  that  factories  already  established 
are  not  making  any  money  this  year  for  their  owners, 
that  we  are  apt  to  see  a  carry-over  of  all  three  items 
into  the  new  pack,  that  consumption  is  apt  to  be  down 
in  1931  from  a  five-year  average,  that  buyers  are  re¬ 
luctant  now  to  place  future  orders. 

In  fact,  any  canner  in  business  today  will  unselfishly 
advise  others  to  stay  out  of  the  business  at  least  until 
economic  conditions  are  much  better. 

Why  shouldn’t  canners  already  in  the  game  look  at 
matters  from  the  same  angles  when  considering  what 
acreage  they  will  finally  plant  in  1931  ? 

They  should ! 

The  most  important  question  to  be  answefed  today 
by  any  canner  finally  deciding  on  his  acreage  for  1931 
is,  “\^ere  and  when  will  I  sell  my  pack  ?” 

Whether  or  not  he  will  make  any  money  is  pretty 
well  determined  right  now.  The  answer  can  best  be 
given  and  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  Irish  general 
addressing  his  troops  on  the  eve  of  battle. 

Facing  them  with  drawn  sword,  he  said:  “Me  brave 
hearties,  we  are  about  to  ingage  the  enemy!  Will  yez 
fight  or  run  ?’  And  the  answering  chorus  from  his  men 
was,  “We  will  1”  Swelling  out  his  chest,  he  sheathed  his 
sword  and  said,  “Thank  you,  I  knew  you  would!” 

Line  up  all  the  canners  of  the  country,  ask  them  if 
they  will  make  or  lose  money  this  year  and  the  answer¬ 
ing  chorus  will  swell,  “We  will.” 

Getting  back  to  our  first  consideration  then,  where 
will  be  sell  our  pack  this  year;  we  can  be  certain  of 
several  important  factors. 

Buyers  are  more  and  more  reluctant  to  buy  futures. 
This  is  perfectly  natural.  Inventory  losses  so  far  this 
year  have  been  tremendous,  but  have  been  absorbed 
probably  in  about  a  like  proportion  by  canner,  whole¬ 
saler  and  retailer.  This  fall  the  wholesale  and  retail 
distributor  are  going  to  let  the  canner  hold  the  bag, 
carry  the  burden  and  take  the  loss 

Why,  because  they  know  very  well  that  canner  after 
canner  will  put  out  the  same  acreage  as  usual,  hope 
against  hope  he  will  dispose  of  his  pack  at  a  profit  and 
then  be  forced  to  sell  it  at  prices  dictated  by  competi¬ 


tors  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  at  the  time  the 
sale  is  forced. 

We  aren’t  going  to  sell  our  crops  for  future  delivery 
when  canned. 

If  weather  conditions  are  normal,  we  can  easily  pack 
twenty  million  cases  of  sweet  corn  and  find  ourselves 
with  a  surplus  on  hand  when  canning  is  ended,  of  at 
least  four  million  cases. 

With  a  smaller  amount  of  future  buying  than  usual, 
and  goodness  knows,  it  has  been  little  enough  in  the 
past  few  years,  more  com  than  usual  is  going  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  small  canner  without  a  sales 
organization  to  dispose  of  it.  The  packer  with  an 
established  demand  will  sell  his  output  to  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  degree  just  as  he  has  always  done. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  when  I  refer  to  the  canner 
without  a  sales  organization.  Some  one  will  imme¬ 
diately  say,  “Why,  every  canner  has  a  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  they  all  have  brokers  even  if  they  do  not  have  a 
sales  force  operating  out  of  their  own  office.” 

In  a  market  choked  with  a  large  surplus,  during 
times  such  as  these,  with  banks  clamoring  for  money, 
with  brokers  facing  declining  returns  from  per  cases 
sales,  such  an  organization  will  only  further  depress 
prices. 

If  contemplated  acreages  are  planted  and  they  yield 
according  to  ten-year  averages,  many  canners  are 
going  to  find  themselves  forced  to  crowd  their  plant 
capacity.  In  other  years  canning  under  forced  pres¬ 
sure  was  not  as  hazardous  as  now. 

The  Mapes  law  will  prevent  the  industry  turning 
out  so  much  at  a  price  or  for  a  buyer  who  has  always 
been  willing  to  sell  anything  as  long  as  it  could  be 
bought  cheaply  enough. 

Quality  packs  will  be  required  this  fall  if  a  canner 
is  going  to  realize  anything  like  a  fair  return  for  his 
labor  and  investment. 

Goods  below  the  standard  of  the  Mapes  law  and 
labeled  as  such  will  be  hard  to  give  away.  And  you 
can  depend  on  the  Mapes  law  being  enforced.  It  has 
teeth  in  it. 

The  canning  industry  waited  long  enough  before 
accepting  such  a  law  and  they  must  like  it  now  it  has 
become  effective.  Here  then  is  the  situation  as  we 
face  it  on  the  eve  of  corn  planting  time. 

Spot  markets  are  not  as  firm  as  their  statistical 
position  warrants. 

Future  buying  is  at  a  standstill. 

Buyers  have  been  trained  during  the  past  six  to 
eight  months  to  wait  until  goods  are  actually  needed 
and  then  let  the  canner  take  the  loss. 

In  many  instances  danger  from  overcrowding  plant 
capacity  is  faced  with  its  attendant  lowering  of  quality. 
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ROBINS  TOMATO 
WASHER 


ROBINS  PICKING  & 
INSPECTION  TABLE 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
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Declining  incomes  will  force  brokers  to  be  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  make  sales  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  canner  makes  any  money. 

If  it  is  wise  for  one  before  engaging  in  business  to 
ask  if  there  is  a  need  for  the  product  he  will  attempt 
to  sell,  in  1931  it  is  even  more  necessary  that  the  can¬ 
ner  ask  himself  before  planting,  “Where  am  I  going 
to  sell  my  output  this  year?” 

“When  will  I  sell  it?” 

If  the  answer  is  not  instantly  forthcoming,  his  acre¬ 
age  should  be  radically  reduced. 

Crowding  production  in  order  to  reduce  overhead 
costs  may  result  in  inventory  losses  more  serious  than 
increased  overhead  because  of  reduced  packs. 

The  individual  canner  cannot  keep  up  his  volume  of 
pack  this  year  and  depend  on  the  larger  fellow  or  the 
other  canner  doing  the  reducing. 

Individual  responsibility  must  be  accepted ! 

CUT  YOUR  ACREAGE! 

- ♦ - 

ANENT  THE  PROPOSED  CANNED  TOMATO 
STANDARDS 

Brief  Filed  by  Eastern  Tomato  Canners 

Mr.  W.  G.  Campbell,  Chief, 

Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Washin^on,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  connection  with  the  hearing  on  the  Tentative 
Standards  for  Canned  Tomatoes,  under  the  McNary- 
Mapes  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  and  as 
representing  the  canners  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey, 
The  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Canners  Association,  we  beg  to  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions: 

1.  Definition  “No.  1  Standard.” 

Change  the  wording  “During  peeling,  coring,  trim¬ 
ming,  packing,”  to  read  “after  peeling,  coring  and  trim¬ 
ming.”  Our  reason  for  this  suggestion  is  that  the 
drainage  from  the  peeling  table  might  be  unsanitary. 

2.  “Meaning  of  Terms.” 

Change  the  wording  “1.5  square  inches  of  peel  per 
pound  of  net  contents”  to’  read :  “2.25  square  inches  of 
peel  per  pound  of  net  contents.” 

Our  reason  for  this  suggestion  is  that  the  presence 
of  peel,  while  unsightly,  is  not  otherwise  objectionable, 
and  therefore  the  tolerance  should  be  more  liberal. 

3.  “Meaning  of  Terms”  (continued). 

Change  the  clause  beginning  “The  fruit  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  trimmed,  etc.,”  to  read:  “the  fruit  shall  be 
considered  as  trimmed  when  there  is  not  more  than 
one-quarter  (l^)  of  a  square  inch  of  scars,  brown  or 
black  colored  areas,  or  other  unsightly  blemishes,  per 
eight  ounces  of  net  contents.” 

Our  reason  for  this  suggestion  is,  to  make  the  re¬ 
quirement  more  definite  by  specifying  the  total  size  of 
the  areas  rather  than  the  number. 

4.  “Meaning  of  Terms”  (continued). 

Change  the  wording  “When  at  least  40%  of  the  total 
contents,”  etc.,  to  read:  “When  at  least  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  contents  of  No.  10  cans,  45  per  cent  of  the 
total  contents  of  No.  21/2  and  No.  3  cans,  and  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  contents  of  No.  2  cans  and  smaller 
sizes  will  be  retained,”  etc. 


Our  reason  for  this  suggestion  is  that  the  larger  the 
can,  the  greater  is  the  time  required  for  processing, 
and  therefore  the  greater  liability  to  breaking  down 
the  fibre  of  the  fruit  in  processing  and  handling  there¬ 
after,  both  at  the  factory  and  during  the  various  stages 
of  transportation,  whereas  the  smaller  the  can,  the 
smaller  the  danger  of  disintegration  through  process¬ 
ing,  handling  and  shipping. 

These  facts  in  connection  with  handling  and  trans¬ 
portation  have  been  revealed  by  long  experience  and 
numerous  tests  made  with  drained  weight  and  contents 
of  samples  of  the  different  sizes  of  cans  both  before 
and  after  shipping  long  distances  by  various  methods 
of  transportation,  and  their  return  to  point  of  origin. 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  believe  there  should  be  a 
differential  in  the  percentage  of  solids  of  the  total  con¬ 
tents  of  various  sizes  of  cans  as  indicated,  in  order  that 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law  may  be  carried  out  and 
the  standard  of  quality  maintained. 

5.  Meaning  of  Terms.  (Continued). 

We  reserve  any  suggestions  regarding  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  color,  awaiting  the  demonstration  by  the  depart¬ 
ment,  by  the  method  proposed  by  the  department. 

6.  Section  4 — Exceptions. 

To  permit  the  use  of  tomato  pulp  or  puree  in  “Canned 
Tomatoes”  is  deceptive  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  even 
though  a  statement  in  small  type  to  this  effect  appears 
on  the  label.  While  puree  has  a  food  value,  there  is, 
however,  a  decided  difference  in  the  appearance.  The 
can  packed  from  the  whole  fruit  is  acceptable  to  the 
housewife  for  any  use,  while  the  can  of  tomatoes  with 
puree  has  its  limitations. 

The  fact  that  the  large  vignette  of  tomatoes  appears 
on  the  label  and  the  word  “Tomatoes”  is  printed  in 
large  bold  type,  conveys  to  the  purchaser  the  idea  the 
tomatoes  in  the  can  are  similar  to  those  on  the  vignette, 
therefore,  it  is  deceptive  and  the  consumer  is  not  get¬ 
ting  what  she  expects  in  the  can;  namely.  Tomatoes, 
but  instead  part  tomatoes  and  part  tomato  pulp  or 
puree. 

The  product  is  thereby  cheapened  and  the  standard 
lowered  by  the  addition  of  another  less  expensive  in¬ 
gredient  to  wit:  Tomato  pulp  or  puree,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  normal,  sound,  edible,  fleshy  meat  of  the 
tomato. 

We  also  strongly  object  to  the  wording  in  section 
No.  4  “Tomatoes,  with  added  strained  tomatoes,”  as 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  definition  of 
“canned  Tomatoes”  as  given  in  the  proposed  standards, 
and  as  unfair  to  the  major  portion  of  the  tomato  can¬ 
ning  industry,  and  as  still  more  deceptive  to  the  house¬ 
wife,  who  is  the  ultimate  consumer. 

In  labeling  such  a  product  the  words  “Puree”  and 
“Tomatoes”  should  be  shown  in  bold  type  of  equal 
prominence  and  the  vignette  entirely  removed. 


We  would  also  respectfully  submit  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  Mc- 
Nary-Mapes  Amendment. 

7.  Many  packers  have  branch  factories  in  different 
states  and  it  is  often  necessary  for  various  reasons  and 
customary  with  them  to  ship  goods  unlabeled  from  one 
to  another  of  their  factories.  This  involves  no  change 
in  ownership  or  in  liability,  and  we  would  respectfully 
request  that  a  continuation  of  this  practice  of  long 
standing  be  permitted. 
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Unmatched 
in  Uconomy 
and  Quality 

Scott  Viners  and  Viner  Repair  Parts. 
Super-Service  Viner  Aprons  Cost  No  More 

Try  them  this  year.  Their  extra  value  will  surprise  you. 


Backed  by  our  unlimited  guarantee 


773  EAST 
MARKISON  AVE. 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  columbus.  onio 


YOU  HAVE  A  WIDE  CHOICE 


as  to  the  machines  that  you  use  to  grade 
peas. 

But  when  it  comes  to  results  -  to  have  accurate 
grades  with  every  Pea  where  it  belongs,  then  a 
good  many  so  called  Graders  are  eliminated. 

And  then  the  MONITOR  comes  into  its  own. 
For  it  truly  grades  -  peas  cut  from  a  pack  MONI¬ 
TOR  graded  show  this  to  an  unbelievable  degree. 

Your  peas  can  be  as  accurately  graded  as  any 
but  if  they  are,  it  means  the  MONITOR  Grader. 
You  can  use  the  same  machine  for  grading  Lima 
Beans. 

All  screens  in  the  MONITOR  are  now  furnish¬ 
ed  on  all  metal  frames. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFQ.  CO..  Ltd. 
Tlllaonburo,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25,  BROCTON,  N.  Y* 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robina  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Salea  A  Engineering  Co. 

7S  Fremont  St. 

San  Praneiaco,  Cal. 

Brown  Bogga  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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8.  We  would  also  respectfully  request,  in  the  event 
of  seizure  in  the  administration  of  the  McNary-Mapes 
amendment,  that  the  goods  thus  seized  may  be  returned 
under  bond  in  accordance  with  Section  10  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  should  packer’s  libility  be  shown  and 
he  should  so  request. 

9.  In  case  of  seizure  under  the  McNary-Mapes 
amendment,  we  would  respectfuly  request  that  not 
less  than  six  (6)  cans  of  samples  be  drawn  from  dif¬ 
ferent  unbroken  cases  and  from  different  parts  of  the 
shipment,  and  that  examination  of  these  samples  be 
made  at  the  place  of  seizure  if  at  all  practicable,  and 
that  all  samples  be  handled  with  the  utmost  care  in 
order  that  the  solidity  of  the  contents  may  not  be 
injured. 

If  examination  is  not  possible  at  point  of  seizure, 
we  most  strongly  urge  that  samples  be  forwarded  only 
by  express  or  special  messenger  to  nearest  Government 
station  having  facilities  for  such  examination.  In 
either  case,  the  owner  of  the  goods,  or  packer,  if  liable, 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  personally  or  by  representa¬ 
tive,  drawing  duplicate  samples  for  governmental 
examination. 

10.  Since  the  standards  for  Tomatoes  will  not  be 
effective  until  ninety  (90)  days  after  they  are  promul¬ 
gated,  or  about  August  1,  1931,  and  since  packers  could 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  requirements  under  these 
new  standards  until  such  promulgation  we  would  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest  in  all  fairness,  that  if  any  holder  of 
tomatoes  after  the  date  upon  which  the  law  becomes 
effective  can  show  evidence  that  such  goods  were 
packed  previous  to  said  date,  then  such  goods  shall  be 
exempt  until  consumed  and  shall  not  come  under  the 
rulings  of  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment. 

Otherwise  goods  now  held  would  be  forced  for  sale 
on  the  demoralized  and  panicky  market  existing  at  the 
present  time. 

11.  Under  the  present  guarantee  prescribed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act,  the  packer  is  held  responsible  for  his  goods  until 
they  are  consumed.  We  respectfully  submit  that  this 
regulation  must  be  limited  so  far  as  tomatoes  are  con¬ 
cerned,  otherwise  the  packer  will  be  held  liable  for 
freezing  as  well  as  all  damage  in  transit  by  railroads, 
trucks,  vessels,  and  other  methods  of  transportation 
and  handling,  both  by  carriers  and  by  distributors  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  over  none  of  which  he  has  any 
control,  and  any  of  which  may  be  ruinous  to  the  solidity 
and  quality  of  the  goods. 

12.  Since  under  the  Federal  Warehousing  Act,  it 
has  been  made  possible  to  secure  certificates  as  to  the 
grades  of  canned  foods,  issued  under  the  authorization 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  we  would  therefore 
urgently  request  that  any  packer  of  Tomatoes  be 
relieved  of  further  responsibility  under  the  McNary- 
Mapes  amendment  if  he  is  able  to  show  a  certificate 
issued  under  the  Federal  Warehousing  Act  that  the 
goods  were  of  standard  quality  at  time  and  point  of 
.'•hipment.  Otherwise,  that  provision  be  made  by  the 
Secretry  of  Agriculture  to  make  the  examination  at 
the  point  of  origin. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltfmore,  Md. 


CALIFORNIA  SARDINES 
By  J.  M.  DEVERS 

Sales  Engineer,  Anderson-Bamgrover  Mfg.  Co., 
Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation. 

The  fish  packed  as  California  Sardines  are  of  the 
species  Sardinella  Caerulea.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  practically  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but 
are  especially  plentiful  off  the  California  Coast.  When 
first  placed  on  the  market  as  canned  sardines,  there 
were  strong  objections  voiced  by  the  French  and  other 
European  packers,  who  claimed  that  the  California  sar¬ 
dine  was  not  a  true  sardine.  Being  much  larger  than 
the  European  sardine,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  view 
was  taken.  In  fact,  many  people  thought  it  was  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  mackerel,  and  some  were  actually  canned  in 
California  in  the  early  days  as  mackerel.  Scientific  in¬ 
vestigators,  however,  finally  proved  it  to  be  a  true  sar¬ 
dine. 

This  fish  is  very  rich  in  oil  content,  especially  in  the 
colder  waters;  the  sardines  caught  from  Monterey 
north  produce  much  more  than  those  caught  off  the 
coast  of  Southern  and  Lower  California. 

For  many  years  the  principal  use  of  the  sardine  was 
for  oil  and  fertilizer,  for  which  a  very  high  price  was 
obtained.  In  fact,  there  was  very  little  demand  for  it 
as  a  food  product  until  the  beginning  of  the  World  War. 
The  canned  sardine  pack  rose  from  less  than  1,900 
cases  in  1912  to  over  one  million  cases  in  1917.  Finally 
the  State  of  California  realized  the  value  of  this  fish 
as  a  food  and  passed  a  law  requiring  a  certain  number 
of  cases  to  be  canned  out  of  every  ton  caught.  The  rest 
could  be  used  for  the  many  valuable  by-products,  which 
include  poultry  and  stock  food,  oil  and  fertilizer.  With 
the  exception  of  a  slump  in  1921  and  1922,  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  canned  California  sardines  continued  to  grow 
up  to  and  including  1929,  when  the  pack  totaled  almost 
four  million  cases. 

Most  packers,  up  to  this  time,  had  ready  markets  for 
their  production  and  little  thought  was  given  to  making 
any  changes  or  improvements  in  their  product,  until 
faced  with  a  tremendous  over-production  in  1929.  With 
depressed  markets  abroad,  it  became  apparent  that  new 
markets  must  be  created  and  domestic  consumption 
materially  increased  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  in¬ 
creased  production  of  this  valuable  food.  The  fact  was 
recognized  that  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this  was  to 
develop  an  improved  product.  The  steps  to  accomplish 
this  consisted  mainly  in  changing  packing  methods  and 
adopting  higher  packing  standards. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Health,  inspectors  were  placed  in  each  canneiy  for 
the  first  time.  With  the  co-operation  of  Anderson  Barn- 
grover  Manufacturing  Company,  division  of  Food  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation,  much  experimenting  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  method  of  process¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  to  develop  labor-saving  machinery.  A 
number  of  plants  installed  modem  equipment  of  large 
capacity  to  effect  a  new  process,  w'hich,  at  the  time,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  satisfactory  for  all  markets,  but  little 
thought  was  given  as  to  how  such  a  product  would 
stand  up  under  shipment,  with  the  result  that  many 
difficulties  were  encountered  from  that  source.  But 
through  continued  ix^rseverance  and  further  experi¬ 
menting,  a  thoroughly  acceptable  process  has  finally 
been  obtained. 

With  the  old  process,  the  fish  were  dried  after  being 
cleaned  and  then  precooked  in  oil  or  brine  tanks ;  after 
which  they  were  set  aside  for  several  hours  for  cooling 
and  firming  before  being  packed  in  cans.  With  this 
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talk  about 
business 


with  old  man 
winter. 


All  the  year  round  the  big  Heekin  factories  are  busy  .  .  . 

Winter  or  Summer  ...  it  makes  little  difference.  So,  we  talk 
business  whether  the  temperature  is  below  zero  or  100  de¬ 
uces  in  the  shade.  Heekin  is  owned  by  those  who  operate  the 
business  . . .  and  we  know  that  right  now  every  up-to>the« 
minute  canner  is  planning  for  his  season  . . .  looking  into  the 
future. . .  placing  his  future  orders.  We  would  like  to  tell  you 
more  about  ourselves  ...  tell  you  about  some  of  our  friends 
who  have  used  Heekin  cans  for  years  and  years . . .  and  serve 
you,  too.  Write  The  Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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practice,  the  oil  remaining  in  the  fish  becomes  slightly 
rancid,  giving  a  fiavor  to  the  finished  product  which  is 
very  distaseteful  to  the  domestic  trade. 

The  new  process  permits  the  fish  to  be  packed  while 
in  a  raw  state,  giving  a  very  palatable  flavor  at  the  end 
of  the  process.  The  method  is  to  pack  the  fish  in  the 
cans  as  soon  as  they  are  cleaned.  They  are  then  pre¬ 
cooked  in  steam  at  a  high  temperature,  which  breaks 
down  the  oil  cells,  after  which  the  cans  are  tilted  to  par¬ 
tially  drain  out  the  surplus  oil  and  water.  Following 
this,  a  further  cook  is  given  by  baking  with  dry  heat, 
ranging  from  250  to  325  degrees.  This  releases  the  re¬ 
maining  sui-plus  water  and  oil,  which  is  drained  off  as 
the  cans  emerge  from  the  baking  process.  This  dry 
heat  cook  leaves  the  meat  very  firm  and  hardens  the 
skin  just  enough,  so  that  it  will  not  slip  from  the  fish. 
The  sauce  is  then  added ;  the  cans  closed  and  given  the 
necessary  retort  sterilization.  The  finished  product  is 
then  found  to  be  in  perfect  condition  for  shipment,  as 
well  as  having  a  flavor  that  meets  with  the  approval  of 
all  markets. 

- ♦ - 

CABBAGE  FOR  KRAUT— INTENDED  ACREAGE 
1931  With  Comparisons 
By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(Truck  Crops  for  Commercial  Manufacture.) 

April  17,  1931. 

According  to  reports  to  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  packers  of  kraut  intend  to 
grow  or  contract  in  1931  an  acreage  of  cabbage  28  per 
cent,  smaller  than  that  of  1930.  The  indicated  reduc¬ 
tion  is  on  that  part  of  the  crop  actually  grown  or  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  packers  themselves.  No  indications  are 
yet  available  on  the  open  market  acreage  which  will 
be  taken  for  kraut.  If  the  open  market  acreage  should 
show  the  same  reduction  as  the  contract  acreage,  pres¬ 
ent  indications  would  point  to  a  total  acreage  for  kraut 
of  19,800  acres  in  1931,  compared  with  27,470  acres 
harvested  in  1930  and  20,610  acres  in  1929. 

The  table  below  gives  the  total  acreages  of  cabbage 
for  kraut  (both  contract  and  open  market)  estimated 
for  harvest  from  1925  to  1930,  and  the  total  acreage 
(contract  and  open  market)  which  w'ould  result  in  1931 
should  the  packers  carry  out  their  present  intentions 
and  should  the  acreage  taken  on  the  open  market  be  in 
line  with  the  contract  acreage. 


Intended 

Harvested  Acreage  Acreage 

State  1925  1926  1927  1928  1929  1930  1931 

Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres 

New  York .  2,170  3,000  3,960  5,400  6,000  *9,000  6,390 

Ohio  .  1,410  1,850  2,590  2,250  2,700  3,300  2,210 

Indiana  .  220  1,000  360  730  1,080  1,400  1,220 

Illinois  .  420  360  360  670  670  600  680 

Michigan  .  1,190  1,500  1,530  1,620  1,700  2,030  1,730 

Wisconsin  .  1,970  1,790  2,090  4,000  5,500  7,200  4,680 

Minnesota  .  420  420  430  430  500  540  400 

Colorado  .  100  100  300  500  500  500  500 

IVashington  ..  330  380  260  260  320  320  210 


Other  States**  590  990  940  1,400  1,640  *2,380  1,780 

U.  S.  Total 8,820  11,390  12,820  17,260  20,610  *27,470  19,800 

♦Revised 

♦♦“Other  States”  include  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
Virginia. 


'  CUCUMBERS  FOR  PICKLES 

According  to  reports  from  pickle  packers  repre¬ 
senting  60  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of  cucumbers 
for  pickles  harvested  last  year,  the  acreage  intended 
for  1931  is  25  per  cent  below  the  acreage  harvested  in 
1930  and  about  28  per  cent  below  the  acreage  planted 
last  year.  If  present  intentions  materialize,  the  total 
acreage  planted  in  1931  will  be  82,020  acres,  compared 
with  109,880  acres  harvested  in  1930,  and  with  an  av¬ 
erage  of  77,170  acres  for  the  five-year  period  1925- 
1929. 

This  report  is  not  an  estimate  of  the  acreage  that 
will  finally  be  planted.  It  is  rather  an  indication  of 
the  acreage  intended  on  April  1„  and  assumes  that  the 
change  indicated  in  the  60  per  cent  of  the  acreage  re¬ 
ported  is  representative  of  the  whole  acreage.  The 
acreage  actually  planted  may  differ  from  present  indi¬ 
cations,  depending  upon  weather  conditions,  economic 
factors  and  the  possible  effect  of  this  report  upon  pack¬ 
ers’  plans.  The  table  below  gives  the  total  acreage  har¬ 
vested  from  1925  tol930  and  the  total  acreages  in¬ 
tended  for  1931  as  indicated  by  packers’  reports. 


Intended 

State  Harvested  Acreage  Acreage 

1925  1926  1927  1928  1929  1930  1931 

Acres  Arres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres 

Mass .  700  700  560 

New  York....  4,400  3,700  3,450  3,700  3,930  4,770  3,820 

Ohio  .  2,250  1,600  1,750  1,700  1,730  3,000  2,340 

Indiana  .  8,430  7,250  6,800  9,870  9,000  12,500  9,750 

Illinois  .  1,630  940  960  1,560  1,250  1,400  1,090 

Michigan  .  36,810  25,030  17,350  22,840  21,000  29,000  21,000 

Wisconsin  ....  20,960  11,950  6,800  10,190  11,310  17,500  14,350 

Minnesota  .  4,340  3,000  3,060  3,500  3,500  4,500  2,500 

Iowa  .  2,850  800  270  1,500  2,200  4,000  3,700 

Missouri  .  1,050  2,800  670  2,300  2,350  2,800  1,680 

Maryland  .  1,450  1,500  1,800  1,350 

Virginia  .  800  1,350  680 

Kentucky  .  1,220  1,150  1,500  1,200 

Mississippi  .  4,500  5,000  7,100  4,260 

Louisiana  .  960  1,600  990 

-  Texas  .  1,600  2,700  2,160 

Colorado  .  3,500  2,900  3,130  2,300  2,000  2,800  2,180 

Washington  ..  670  530  410  460  610  700  500 

Oregon  .  1.320  2,060  1,270 

California  ....  3,210  2,560  2,120  2,760  2,710  3,440  2,920 


Other  States^  13,110  9,460  10,680  4,640  3,550  4,660  3,720 

U.  S.  Total . 103,210  72,520  57,450  74,490  78,170  109,880  82,020 

♦‘Other  States’  include  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota, 
Utah  and  Wyoming.  Previous  to  1928  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Mississippi  were  also  included  under  “Other  States.” 
Previous  to  1929  Massachusetts,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Oregon 
were  included. 

Approximate  date  of  preliminary  acreage  report  July  9,  1931. 
- ^ - 

LARGE  PRODUCTION  OF  CANNED  MILK 
IN  GERMANY 

The  German  canned  milk  industry  is  in  a  very 
difficult  economic  position,  states  American  Trade 
Commissioner  G.  E.  Luebben  at  Berlin,  Germany, 
in  a  report  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
During  the  past  few  years  production  has  increased, 
but  consumption  has  not  kept  pace. 

Production  of  canned  milk  in  Germany  during  1929 
was  estimated  at  7,054,720  pounds,  compared  with 
5,952,420  pounds  during  1930.  The  decrease  during 
1930  can  be  attributed  to  the  diminished  buying  power 
caused  by  the  present  economic  crisis.  Due  to  many 
cancellations  of  contracts  among  large  buyers,  it  is 
expected  that  the  production  during  the  current  year 
will  be  decreased  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  under  1930. 
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During^  the  past  year  prices  have  decreased  approxi¬ 
mately  15  per  cent.  It  is  reported  that  price-slashing 
in  face  of  heavy  competition  is  being  resorted  to  very 
frequently.  An  agreement  of  the  larger  canned  milk 
producers  to  keep  prices  at  a  sound  level  and  not  under¬ 
cut  competition  did  not  produce  the  desired  results. 
Now,  as  before,  even  bigger  concessions  and  secret  re¬ 
bates  are  being  given,  so  that  since  the  end  of  January 
this  year  another  5  per  cent,  price  reduction  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Price  f.  o.  b.  factory  on  March  18,  1931,  for 
condensed  milk  was  $5.00  per  case  of  48  tins  (16  oz.) 
each). 

In  spite  of  price  concessions  it  is  estimated  that  the 
consumption  of  canned  milk  has  decreased  50  per  cent, 
in  the  past  three  years,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the 
general  economic  conditions  as  well  as  to  the  very  much 
improved  methods  of  fresh  milk  distribution  which  is 
being  fostered  by  the  many  States  and  the  Central  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Berlin. 

The  condensed  milk  imports  have  been  steadily  de¬ 
creasing  since  1927,  falling  from  over  13,000,000  pounds 
in  1927  to  about  4,300,000  pounds  in  1930.  This  can 
be  attributed  to  a  large  home  production,  a  constantly 
decreasing  demand  and  a  heavy  duty  of  40  marks  per 
100  kg.  (approx.  4.3  cents  per  pound.)  On  the  other 
hand,  exports  of  canned  and  dry  milk  have  been  in¬ 
creasing,  amounting  to  6,772,310  pounds  during  1930, 
as  compared  with  only  979,724  in  1927.  The  increased 
export  was  the  result  of  a  very  heavy  German  over¬ 
production.  One  of  the  large  American  companies 
with  branches  both  in  Germany  and  England  had  the 
English  branch  sell  considerable  quantities  of  German 
produced  milk  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1930. 
From  the  export  statistics  it  is  evident  that  this  con¬ 
cern  made  some  very  fine  sales  as  the  exports  of  canned 
and  dry  milk  in  1930  to  England  alone  were  5,341,305 
pounds,  while  shipments  to  the  Netherland  East  Indies, 
the  next  largest  customer,  amounted  to  only  315,478 
pounds,  and  247,577  pounds  were  sent  to  Chile.  The 
Far  East,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  mar¬ 
kets  for  canned  milk,  is  at  the  present  time  not  con¬ 
suming  any  quantity  to  speak  of  largely  on  account 
of  the  silver  crisis. 

THE  PART  PLAYED  BY  MACHINERY 

HE  Department  of  Commerce  has  just  issued  a 
very  interesting  pamphlet  titled  “Industrial  Ma¬ 
chinery,  1930.” 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  tells  us  that  the  world 
annually  absorbs  about  $5,500,000,000  worth  of  indu:- 
trial  machinery.  The  United  States,  with  6  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  population,  produces  and  absorbs  abou: 
57  per  cent  of  this  huge  total;  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  13  per  cent  each.  This  works  out  per  capita, 
United  States,  $23;  Great  Britain,  $10;  Germany,  $9; 
India,  17  cents;  China,  5  cents.  Hence  the  wage  rates 
of  the  various  countries. 

In  the  machinery  industry  one  worker  will  produce 
per  annum  in  the  United  States  $5,192  worth  of  prod¬ 
uct;  in  Great  Britain,  $1,432;  Germany,  $1,527.  In 
other  words,  with  greater  facilities  workers  produce 
more.  Throughout  the  bulletin  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  compare  conditions  here  and  abroad. 

He  also  explains  how  the  business  cycle  plays  hob 
with  the  machinery  industry.  We  believe  that  you  will 
want  to  read  this  bulletin.  You  may  order  it  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. — 
price  15c.  Just  ask  for  “Industrial  Machinery,  1930.” 


The  McNary-Mapes 
Substandard  Law 

provides  that  all  canned 
foods,  falling  below  the 
Standard  line  must  be 
labeled  as  such. 

The  Law  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  legend  appears  in 

The  1931  Almanac 
Use 

Your  Almanac 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Ste^ 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— 

1  Variable  Speed  Pulley  for  Blancher 
3  Open  Retorts 

IJ  doz.  Wire  Blanching  Buckets 
The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  being  made  in  our  equip¬ 
ment. 

East  Berlin  Canning  Co.,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— A  quantity  of  canning  tools  including  one 
Power  Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Pitter;  also  other 
small  canning  equipment  and  a  practically  new  com¬ 
plete  125  H.  P.  Boiler  outfit.  Send  for  list. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- 

1  Townsend  Bean  Cutter  in  good  condition 
12  Blanching  Baskets 

2  Blanching  Tanks 
1-2  Row  Planter 

600  lbs.  Green  Stringless  Beans  -  Associated  Seed 
Growers 

1  Niagara  Duster,  good  as  new. 

Will  sell  at  bargain  prices. 

W.  Scott  Silver,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— On  account  of  excessive  cutting  capacity 
offer  for  sale  four  1928  Peerless  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Cutters,  $350.00  net  cash  each. 

The  Milford  Canning  Co.,  Milford,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Save  50%  to  75%  on  slightly  used  Steel 
Split  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Shafting  and  other  Trans¬ 
mission  Material.  This  equipment  is  like  new  and 
can  be  furnished  in  almost  any  size  desired. 

H.  M.  Cross  &  Sons,  282  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — The  following  canning  machinery: 

1  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snipper;  2  Closed  Retorts; 
1  Bean  Cutter. 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


Wanted — M  achinery 

WANTED— Screw  Cap  Thread  Rolling  Machine  for 
small  size  caps.  Must  be  cheap. 

Smith  &  Richardson  Mfg.  Co.,  Geneva,  Ill. 

WANTED— Pickle  Salting  Tanks.  State  size,  bushel 
capacity  and  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1809  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Horizontal  Retorts.  State  condition  and 
price. 

Address  Box  A-1811  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE — Large  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  3  story  ware¬ 
house  and  factory  with  railway  siding.  4  acres  of 
land;  Maryland  fertile  farming  section. 

Address  Box  A-1782  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Our  Canning  Plant  at  Fredonia,  New 
York,  including  capital  stock  if  desired.  Excellent 
opportunity;  easy  terms. 

Fredonia  Preserving  Co.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Completely  equipped  Factory  and  Ware¬ 
houses,  located  in  rich  farming  section;  ready  to 
operate  on  Tomatoes,  Asparagus,  sweet  Potatoes 
and  Squash,  which  may  be  contracted  for,  or  bought 
or  the  open  market;  goods  have  been  packed  here 
under  the  well  known  ‘‘Rob  Roy”  label  since  1896. 
Local  help  available.  Selling  to  settle  estate.  Price 
reasonable. 

Davis  &  Lippincott 

Woodstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— At  Auburndale,  Florida  in  heart  of  fruit 
section,  fully  equipped  Grapefruit  Canning  Factory, 
located  on  both  Seaboard  and  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
railroads.  Factory  capacity  1000  to  1500  cases  daily. 
Abundant  labor,  Will  be  sold  at  great  sacrifice. 

Apply  Edmund  Rushmore,  Singer  Bldg.,  New  York 
or  R.  R.  Seckinger,  Auburndale,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE— Complete  bean,  corn  and  tomato  packing 
house  near  Bel  Air,  Maryland.  Fully  equipped,  cap¬ 
acity  30,000  cases. 

Address  Box  A- 181 2  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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For  Sale — Plants _ 

PLANTS  FOR  SALE — Cabbage,  Tomato.  Peppers, 
Bermuda  Onions  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  Best  varieties; 
prices  reasonable.  Write  today  for  catalogue. 

Hastings  Cannery,  McClure,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE— Field  grown  Tomato  Plants.  Get  our 
samples  and  prices.  Good  delivery  guaranteed. 

Wholesale  Plant  Co.,  Waycross,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE— Marglobe  Tomato  Plants  from  State  Cer¬ 
tified  Seeds  ready  about  April  15th.  Get  our  samples 
and  prices.  Also  offer  Bonny  Best  and  Greater 
Baltimore.  Good  strong  plants,  delivered  in  good 
condition  or  no  charge.  Fair  isn’t  it  ?  Phone  or 
write,  or  come  to  see  us. 

J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— Ten  million  certified  Tomato  Plants;  Mar- 
globe,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore  and  Stone,  $1.25  per 
1000.  Ready  May  15th.  Five  million  hardy  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants;  same  price  as  Tomato  Plants.  Now 
ready.  Rush  your  orders;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Ideal  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va.  Phone  412 

FOR  SALE— Our  field  grown  Cabbage  and  Tomato 
Plants  are  now  ready.  Get  our  samples  and  prices, 
fob  express  station  or  delivered.  We  guarantee 
good  delivery,  and  strong,  stocky  plants.  Phone, 
wire  or  write. 

Old  Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

For  Sale — Seed 


SEED  FOR  SALE— 1000  lbs.  Shoe  Peg  Seed  Corn, 
germination  85%.  Price  16/  per  pound  cash. 
Whiteford  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Whiteford,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Seed.  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri-State  Radebaugh, 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — By  experienced  Tomato  packer,  familiar 
with  all  Tomato  products;  also  snap  beans.  Can  superintend  and 
install  machinery  for  same. 

Address  Box  B-1800  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Roe-Boss  with  a  long  season  canning 
factory  to  supply  help  of  all  kinds.  Been  in  the  business  for 
years.  Reason  for  change,  last  employer  not  operating  this  year. 

Address  Box  B-1797  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  expert  Labeler  as  operator  of  either 
Burt  or  Knapp  machines  on  tin,  or  World  or  Ermold  on  glass. 
Can  take  charge  of  crew.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1802  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  practi¬ 
cal  canning  man  with  20  years  experience  in  canning  mostly  all 
fruits  and  vegetables;  also  machinist  and  builder.  Can  build 
mostly  I  any  kind  of  plant,  completely  fit  it  out  and  handle  all 
parts  of  the  business.  Open  for  any  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-1805  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  young  man  26  years  old  as  a  Plant 
Manager  or  Superintendent.  Experienced  with  Corn,  Green 
Beans,  Pumpkin,  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products.  The  past  six 
years  have  been  employed  as  a  Plant  Manager.  My  specialty  is 
to  pack  quality  and  manage  help.  Can  furnish  excellent  re¬ 
ference. 

Address  Box  B-1803  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  canning  plant. 
Several  years  experience  packing  quality  goods.  All  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1808  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager,  Superintendent  or  other  res¬ 
ponsible  position  by  young  man  experiended  in  packing  a  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  Tomatoes,  Catsup  and  Tomato 
Products,  Jam  and  Jellies.  Also  understand  crop  growing,  in¬ 
stallation  of  machinery  and  equipment,  handling  help  and  office 
work. 

Address  Box  B-1807  care  of  The  Canning^Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Young,  active,  experienced  factory  manager  for 
packing  plant  with  experience  in  packing  Pork  &  Beans,  Soup 
Tomatoes,  Peas,  Corn,  Lima  Beans,  Squash  and  other  items. 
Good  position  to  the  right  man.  Answer  with  reference  and 
salary  required. 

Address  Box  B-1813  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


UNITED  RICE  MILLING  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 
Shrimp  Packers 

Reliable  Brokers  Wanted 

New  Orleans,  La. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LAKE  CANNING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Packers  of 

Whole  beans,  cut  beans,  turnip  greens,  tomatoes, 
and  baby  beets. 

Reliable  Brokers  Wanted 
LAKE.  MISSISSIPPI 


CANNED  FOODS  STORACE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

22S  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHIOASO,  ILL. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss  Strip  Feed  Presses 

Bliss  Automatic  Strip  Feed 
Presses  are  correctly  proportioned 
and  accurately  built  machines 
which  insure  a  long  life  to  your 
dies.  When  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ends  for  sanitary  cans 
they  are.  often  arranged  with 
curler  and  stacker.  The  ends  are 
stacked  and  ready  for  putting  in 
the  compound  applying  machine 
feed.  There  is  a  size  for  every  re¬ 
quirement. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

o  _ /  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Sales  Offices  j  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
ChicoiSo. 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Have  you  tried  putting  recipes 
on  your  labels  ?  Help  the 
housewife  to  enjoy  your  product. 


H.GAMSE6BR0. 

LitliO^apher's 

GAMSE  BUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
Gimplete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  aaaunst  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md, 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  L.'' 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,0200 Feb.  4,  1927. 


hmiitiiuii 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  eorreeted  by  these  Broken:  tThoinu  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  SHarry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.*'  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPAKAGUS*  (CallfomU) 

White  Mammoth,  Mo.  2%„......... 

Faded,  No.  2% - 

Large,  No.  2% . . — .« 

Peeled,  Na  2Vi - 

Medium.  No.  2% — - - 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2^ 

Medium,  No.  2% — ............ - - 

Small,  No,  2% - - 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth.  No.  1.  bQc 

Small,  No.  1  sq.«............~»» . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq........ 

Small.  No  Isq..... - - 

BAKED  BEANS± 

In  Sauce,  8  oz . — ... — .......... 

10  oz . 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . - . - 

No.  10  . 


Baits. 


N.Y. 

AOO 


S.20 

8.26 


8.16 


BEANSt 

Stringlees  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 - 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.._........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  lO.....^..... 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2............... 

Standard.  Na  10..._.....~ . 

LIMA  BEANSi  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


8.40 

2.80 


.46  _ 

.60  . 

.621/0 . 

1.26  1.60 
3.50  4.75 


.76 

4.00 


No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

Na  2,  Green  and  Whita.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  22,  Freeh  White . 

No.  10  . — 

Soaked.  Na  2 . . 


1.06 


1.00 

6.00 


1.90 
10.26 
1.60 
8.60 
1.06 

7.00  . 

1.00  _ 

6.26  9.00 


1.86 


BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  .2  .... 

8-16,  No.  2 . . 

16-20.  No.  8 _ 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whola  Na  10„ 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARSOTSi 

Standard  Sliced,  Na  2 . 

Sliced.  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . . 

Diced,  No.  10 . . 


.90 


1.40 


.76  1.06 

8.60  6.00 
.76  - 

3.50  5.00 


CORN± 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2.. . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  F'ancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Na  2...................... 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . . 

Crashed,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  Na  10 . 

HOMlNYi 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLESi 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 

Fancy,  No.  2^ 

Na  10  . 


1.30 

1.10 

1.00 


1.00 

.90 

.90 


.90  1.20 

3.00  3.75 


4.26  _ 

1.16  1J!6 

6.00  6.26 


OKRA  AND  TOBlATOES± 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PBAS± 

Petit  Poia,  la . .............. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  2s.~.~.. 
No.  2  Fancy  Alaakas,  2a.. 
Na  3  Fancy  Alaakas,  2s- 
No.  3  Fancy  Sweets.  28.. 
No.  4  Fancy  Sweets.  2s..— 
Na  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s- 
No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 
No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s...... 

No.  5,  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s.. 
No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s.. 
Na  4  Early  June,  Is.., 
PUMPKINi 
Standard,  Na  2Vi..~~~ 

No,  8  _ 

No,  10  . . 


1.66 
1.66 
1.80 

1.30 
1.20 
1.06 

.95 

.86 

. 80 

5.00  5.50 

4.50  5.00 


1.00 

.96 


.86 

.90 

2.70 


2.86 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 


SAUER  KBAUTi 

Balta 

N.Y. 

.66 

No.  2K  . 

7.'; 

.75 

No.  3  ■ . 

No.  10  . 

. . 80 

.  2.76 

.90 

2.76 

SPINACHi 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  21/2  . 

.  1,20 

1.00 

1.25 

No.  3  . 

.  1.80 

No.  10  . 

.  3.50 

4.00 

SUCCOTASHi 

Standard  Green  Com.  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  10  . . . . 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . . . 

Na  10  . 


1.30 

1.25 


.90 _ 

1.07%tl.06 
1.15  tl.l6 
4.00  tS.60 


TOMATOBSi 


Extra  Standard,  No.  1......—....—  .60  — 

F.  O.  B.  County . 45  . 

No.  2  . . - . 80  - 

F.  O.  B.  County . 72Vi . 

No.  3  .  1.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.15  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.60  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . .  .40 

No.  2  . 67%  t.67% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 65  ...... 

No.  3  .  2.06  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 96  1.00 

No.  10  . . . - .  8.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  ?.00  *3.00 


TOMATO  PUEBEt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 
Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock-.....-...  .86  .86 


No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.26  2.76 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 32% . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.00  "  ....— 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine.  No.  10 . - . -  -....- 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . - . . .  8.76 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  8.30  . 

Pa.,  No.  8  .  1.26  - 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . — .  4.60  4.75 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . - . — —  1.80  1.76 

Choice,  No.  2% . —  2.25  2.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% . —  — - 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2  .  1.86  - 

No.  8  _ _ _ 

No.  10,  water .  6.50  7.00 

No.  2,  Preserved—— — — .— .  — .. 

No.  2,  in  Syrup  . - — —  . - 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maina  Na  2  . — —  .  1.86 

No.  10  .  7.25  7.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  — - 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76  - - 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . -  — - 

Red  Pitted.  No.  10 .  9.26  _ 

California  Standard  2%-.- . -  3.10  2.45 

Choice,  Na  2% . . .  8.40  2.66 

Fancy,  No.  2% . - .  8.00 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 70  . 

No.  2  .  1.36  . 

No.  5  .  4.10  . 

No.  1  Juice . 87% . 

No.  5  Juice .  4.00  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Kiefer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.10  . 

No.  2%  . - . . .  1.66  . 

California  BarOetts,  Standard  2%....  2.40  1.76 

Fancy _  8.86 

Choice  .  3.50  2.10 

Standard,  Na  10 . - .  —  — 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balta  N.Y. 


PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2V-!,  Y.  C..  1.56  1.60 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C _ ..- _ .—.....  1.76  1.80 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  O.....— . — .  2.10 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 _  1.86  1.80 

Seconds,  Yellow,  Na  3 . —  — — 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . - .  - _ 

Peeled,  No.  10 . . .  6.00 _ _ 


PINEAPPLE* 


Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.20  1.75 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.00  1.50 

Sliced  Extra,  No,  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 


Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 _ _ _ — .  2.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . - .  -.-... 

Crushed,  Ejrtra,  No.  10 . .  8.00  — — 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10- . —  _ — 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . — .  «™.. 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . .  ........ 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . - 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00  -.-... 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . - . . .  . .... 

Red.  Water,  No.  10 . . 


STRAWBERRIEB± 

Preserved,  No.  1...- . 

Preserved,  Na  2 . 

Elxtra,  Preserved,  Na  1.. 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 
Standard  Water,  No.  10 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2%.....- . .  8.60  8.06 

No.  lOs  .  18.60  10.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz.  . 76  1.16 

17  oz .  1.10  1.50 

19  oz .  1.26  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz...-. . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. .  8.10 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 1.96 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.00  . 

5  oz .  1.10  1.00 

8  oz .  2.00  . 

10  oz .  2.20  2.00 

Selects,  6  oz.  2.26  — 

SALMON! 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.40  3.15 

Flat.  No.  .  2.00  . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1.....—....-...—......-  . — 

^at.  No.  1 . — — .  — .... 

Flat,  Na  % - -.. 

Pink,  Tall,  No  1 _  1.10  1.10 

Sockeyc  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.40  4.75 

Flat.  No.  % .  2.25 

Chums.  Tall  _  1.00  .98% 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . —  — 

SHRIMP! 

Dry,  No.  1  .  1.40  . 

Wet.  No.  1,  Large .  1.60  1.67% 

SARDINES!  (Domestic),  per  ease 

'4  Oil,  Keyless  .  t3.36 

'4  Oil,  Decorated,  Keys .  14.30 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton..——.-.— . — .. 

V4  Oil.  carton  .  4.15 

Vi  Mustard,  Keyless . t3.66 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  t3.15 

California.  Oval.  No.  1 .  1.67%  3.15 

TUNA  FISH!  (California),  per  case 

White.  %s  .  8.50 

White,  is  .  13.00 

Blue  Fin,  %s  - . — . — ....  6.76 

Blue  Fin,  Is  . — ..  12.60 

Striped,  %s  .  6.66  6,26 

Striped,  Is  .  10.76  11.50 

Yellow,  %3  .  7.80  6.75 

Yellow,  Is  .  14.60  12.50 
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Food  Packaging  •Sanitary  Can  Service 

And  back  of  each:  Reliable^  understanding  service 

•  ORGANIZED  MECHANICAL  SERVICE 

In  addition  to  assured  can  deliveries  —  ever  ready,  cheerfully  rendered  help 
at  your  call  to  maintain  your  own  production  schedules. 

•  CLOSING  AAACHINERY 

The  most  modern  type  —  geared  for  high  speed  output. 

•  RESEARCH  UBORATORY  ADVICE 

Foodstuffs  packaging  and  preserving,  according  to  the  newest  scientific  methods. 

•  TRAFFIC  BUREAU 

Short  cuts  in  transportation  that  mean  quick  service  and 
money  saving,  in  place  of  warehousing. 

CANS  OF  QUALITY  •  THE  CANS  YOU  NEED .  .  .  WHEN  YOU  NEED  THEM 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

BaLTIMORE  PLflNT-  8H  S.  WOLFE  ST. 

Plants  >  Newark  City  •  Brooklyn  •  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
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THE  MARKETS 


BALTIMORE, 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Market  Prices  Held  Steady — Fear  Causing  Havoc  in 
Business  and  Spending — Beginning  to  Realize  the 
Part  “Interest”  Plays  in  Depressions — Many  Prices 
Marked  Down. 

OLDING — We  know  that  canners  everywhere 
are  looking  longingly  towards  the  market  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  some  improvement  in  prices ;  that 
even  slight  advances  to  or  near  the  cost  of  the  goods 
might  happen,  and  we  wish  that  we  could  give  them 
that  news.  But  any  attempt  to  advance  prices  seems  to 
meet  with  instant  opposition,  not  only  in  canned  foods, 
but  in  every  item  of  merchandise.  It  can  be  recorded 
this  week  that  further  recessions  in  prices  seem  to  have 
been  permanently  checked.  Stocks  hape  worked  down 
to  a  point  where  the  buyers  realize  that  further  price 
declines  are  out  of  the  question,  because  in  fact,  under 
normal  marketing  conditions,  and  by  all  rules  of  the 
game,  prices  should  advance,  and  advance  sharply. 
The  people  are  taking  the  goods;  the  consumption  of 
canned  foods  Iteeps  up  at  a  stiff  pace,  and  on  •  every 
hand  one  hears  remarks  of  the  wonderful  qualities  that 
are  obtainable  at  such  cheap  prices.  But  the  retailers 
are  driving  hard  for  cash,  and  to  get  the  cash  are  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  lower  prices.  Installment  collectors 
report  slow  work,  with  cash  hard  to  find,  and  it  now 
develops  that  the  great  consuming  public  has  been 
frightened  into  what  “may”  happen,  and  so  all  who  are 
employed  are  skimping  every  cent,  and  putting  into 
savings  accounts  every  penny  possible,  against  the  day 
they  dread.  This  mad  scramble  for  cash  and  saving 
naturally  takes  the  life  out  of  trading,  and  is,  in  fact, 
doing  the  very  thing  about  which  they  are  afraid, 
though  they  do  not  know  it-  Fear  does  more  harm  in 
times  of  depression  like  this  than  anything  else,  than 
anything  real:  the  banker  fears  to  lend  money  in  a 
normal  manner  to  even  those  whom  he  knows  are 
sound,  and  all  business  suffers  from  this,  because  the 
banker  lets  that  fear  be  known  and  the  business  man 
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becomes  inoculated  with  it,  and  he  curtails  in  every 
possible  direction.  So  you  have  the  wage  earners  every¬ 
where,  and  business  in  general,  proceeding  upon  the 
closest  possible  margin;  how  can  a  market  proceed 
normally  under  such  conditions?  This  country’s  tre¬ 
mendous  business  is  not  done  on  cash,  it  is  done  on  con¬ 
fidence  and  credit,  and  fear  kills  both  of  these.  Men  are 
not  less  honest  than  they  ever  were,  and  are  just  as  de¬ 
pendable.  Houses  that  you  sold  before  are  just  as  reli¬ 
able  as  they  were  before;  merchandise  is  just  as  much 
needed  and  is  just  as  reliable  as  ever — canned  foods, 
for  instance — but  you  fear,  and  everybody  fears,  and 
this  miasmic  terror  eminates  from  the  banks  and  the 
money  lenders.  And  even  they  cannot  give  you  any 
real,  substantial  reason  for  the  fear.  It  is  a  senseless, 
groundless  fear — the  fear  of  a  ghost  that  has  no  ex- 
istance. 

If  tomorrow  men  could  resume  trading  with  full  con¬ 
fidence  as  they  did  before,  this  whole  reign  of  terror 
would  be  over,  and  business  would  again  become  good. 
We  would  still  have  our  reparations  with  the  money¬ 
lenders  to  settle— -that  Shy  lock,  blood-sucking  demand 
which  periodically  reaches  a  point  of  accumulation  par¬ 
alyzing  to  all  business  and  progress — ^but  we  might  ap¬ 
ply  there  the  suggestions  made  about  Europe — ^the  can¬ 
cellation  of  all  such  debts  and  a  new  beginning.  But 
even  that  would  be  useless  unless  we  began  upon  a  new 
basis.  No  use  going  back  into  the  old  rut,  which  merely 
leads  to  the  same  impasse  in  the  same  given  number  of 
years.  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  business,  but 
there  is  much  radically  wrong  with  the  monetary  sys¬ 
tem  that  causes  these  regular  periods  of  depression; 
and  as  Americans  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  the 
correction.  Financial  experts  are  beginning  to  see 
where  the  trouble  is,  but  to  dare  to  put  one’s  finger 
upon  the  banking  system,  to  touch  the  money-lenders, 
is  outrageous,  horrible  in  the  extreme !  And  the  money¬ 
lenders  have  the  people  and  all  business  men  so  cowed 
that  the5^  in  the  depths  of  their  troubles,  sadly  agree 
that  you  must  not  touch  banking ;  that’s  sacred !  Bank¬ 
ing  may  be,  but  the  system  is  damnable,  and  the  world 
has  had  enough  samples  and  evidence  of  it  to  know  it 
by  this  time.  They  point  out  that  the  whole  world  is  in 
this  depression.  Of  course,  it  is,  and  from  the  same 
cause.  Every  sane  man  knew,  upon  the  firing  of  the 
first  gun  in  the  World  War,  that  Europe  was  sunk  for 
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all  eternity;  that  she  would  never  be  able  to  pay  the 
interest  upon  the  debts  starting  then,  much  less  the 
principal.  She  had  been  staggering  for  generations 
trying  to  pay  the  interest  upon  former  war  debts ;  how 
could  she  multiply  those  debts  a  thousand-fold  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  pay  the  interest?  Interest,  that  is  the  nub  of  he 
whole  question,  that  is  what  the  money-lender  wants.  It 
is  the  periodical  pyramiding  of  interest  that  produces 
our  panics  or  periods  of  depression,  and  always  will. 
All  the  banker  has  to  do  is  to  sit  still  and  he  soon  will 
own  all  the  money  and  all  the  chips,  and  then  the  game 
stops.  And  that  is  where  we  are  now'.  Interest  is  the 
stake  to  which  business  is  bound ;  always  trying  to  get 
away  from  it,  but  in  the  trying  merely  winding  itself 
closer  and  closer,  until  finally  strangled  at  the  stake- 
Can  w'e  do  business  without  interest  ?  Of  course,  but  it 
is  a  hard  pill  for  the  money-lender  to  take,  yet  that  is 
what  they  are  considering  now,  and  will  eventually 
w'ork  out.  When  it  is  worked  out  money  will  make  a 
profit,  but  never  interest.  Profit  includes  risk  (for  the 
gain),  interest  does  not;  interest  is  inexorable;  some¬ 
body  must  pay  it.  And  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  these  two  systems:  money  invested  on 
the  chance  to  share  profits,  and  money  loaned  at  an  ab¬ 
solute  interest  rate. 

What  has  that  to  do  with  the  canned  foods  market? 
Well,  we  have  just  shown  you,  in  the  opening  remarks. 

The  market — There  is  a  general  feeling  that 
market  prices  on  canned  foods  have  reached  a 
fairly  stable  basis,  that  is,  that  they  will  not  de¬ 
cline  further.  But  market  operators  are  just  as  sure 
that  advances  are  not  likely. 

You  have  noted  that  the  great  pineapple  canning  in¬ 
dustry  felt  called  upon  to  name  lower  prices  for  this 
year,  and  that  Western  fruits  generally  are  upon  a  very 
slim  basis  for  profit.  Spinach  prices  are  held  down  in 
spite  of  a  light  pack,  and  asparagus  likewise.  These 
interests  have  read  the  market  and  reached  the  conclu-  - 
sion  that  the  market  needs  such  treatment. 

Turn  to  our  market  page  and  you  will  find  quite  a 
number  of  changes  from  last  week’s  figures,  and  nearly 
all  if  not  every  one  of  them  in  a  downward  direction. 
This  includes  baked  beans,  red  kidney  beans,  carrots, 
corn — okra  and  tomatoes  furnish  the  exception,  show¬ 
ing  an  advance — some  peas  are  down,  sauerkraut,  spin¬ 
ach,  succotash  and  tomatoes,  to  mention  those  affected 
among  the  vegetables. 

Fruits  in  this  market  have  gone  through  the  week 
without  noticeable  change. 

Canned  fish  is  generally  a  little  stronger. 

The  balmy,  spring-like  weather  was  interrupted 
early  in  the  week  in  the  West,  and  this  interruption 
gradually  spread  eastward,  until  the  end  of  the  week 
found  it  much  cooler,  and  with  some  good  rains,  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Conditions  for  seeding  and  for 
growing  crops  are  good,  and  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
goes  on  steadily,  with  very  promising  results.  It  con¬ 
tinues  to  look  too  good  for  the  best  interests  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Canners  may  think  that  they  are  being  treated  badly 
in  this  unfortunate  market  condition,  but  they  need 
only  look  about  them  to  note  that  all  other  food  inter¬ 
ests  are  in  the  same  beat.  Just  a  little  glut  of  fish,  espe¬ 
cially  shad,  this  week,  drove  the  market  prices  down 
lower  than  have  been  seen  ever  before,  possibly-  And 
the  same  is  true  with  the  so-called  fresh  vegetables  and 


fruits  coming  on  the  market — ^very  low  prices.  Fresh 
strawberries,  and  frozen  strawberries,  are  almost  a 
glut  on  the  market.  They  have  made  more  strawberry 
pies  this  spring  than  was  ever  heard  of  before;  they 
used  to  be  too  good  for  pies !  That  is  cold  comfort  for 
the  canner  who  is  looking  for  prices  that  pay  a  profit, 
but  at  least  it  tells  him  that  he  is  not  being  singled  out 
for  bad  treatment,  and  that  the  people  still  like  canned 
foods,  and  are  buying  more  and  more  of  them.  The 
consumption  is  increasing,  heavily,  despite  absence  of 
advances  in  prices.  When  the  break  comes,  all  that  will 
help  canned  foods. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


New  Prices  on  Asparagus  the  Feature — Most  Prices 
Stabilized — Market  Routine  at  the  Steady  Prices — 
Few  Futures  Sold — Spinach  Bargains  About  Gone — 
Pineapple  Interesting — Some  Low  Fruit  Offerings. 

New  York,  April  23,  1931. 
OUTINE — Market  activities  continue  to  move  in 
a  routine  manner  during  the  past  week,  with  the 
posting  of  opening  prices  on  California  asparagus 
the  only  feature.  Prices  average  approximately  the 
same  as  last  year,  despite  the  current  depressed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  market  in  general.  Buying  continues  on 
a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  except  in  cases  where  bar¬ 
gains  may  be  had,  when  the  scale  shows  an  increase. 
A  fairly  good  volume  of  spot  business)  is  reported. 

Prices  of  the  majority  of  canned  foods  are  stabilized 
at  present  levels,  and  no  further  declines  are  expected. 
The  almost  total  absence  of  distress  offerings  in  all 
lines  has  resulted  in  the  undertone  of  the  market 
strengthening.  However,  no  price  advances  of  any 
importance  have  been  posted  as  yet,  and  almost  a  total 
lack  of  future  buying  is  noted. 

Asparagus — The  new  asparagus  prices  announced 
here  include  the  postings  of  practically  all  of  the  major 
packers  in  the  Pacific  Coast  region.  Prices  averaged 
practically  the  same  as  last  year.  The  canners’  agree¬ 
ment  to  curtail  their  pack  to  approximately  1,800,000 
cases,  in  view  of  the  large  carryover  from  1930  and  the 
depressed  conditions  of  the  market  in  general,  has  ap¬ 
parently  been  faithfully  carried  out  by  the  interested 
parties.  The  stability  of  the  price  list  reflects  the 
wisdom  of  this  course.  Few  bookings  of  futures  by 
the  larger  distributors  have  been  noted,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  of  the  market  is  to  hold  off  until  assured 
of  the  stability  of  the  price  list.  It  is  not  probable 
that  any  of  the  major  canners  will  cut  his  prices  under 
the  general  market  level,  however,  as  they  have  al¬ 
ways  co-operated  in  the  past  in  maintaining  their 
posted  prices. 

Spinach — Bargain  offerings  of  spinach  have  cut  into 
the  bookings  of  new  pack  California  spinach,  but  this 
situation  is  expected  to  be  cleared  up  shortly.  Buyers 
are  covering  their  spot  needs  only  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  although  a  few  futures  orders  have  been  booked. 
The  curtailment  of  the  pack  in  California,  due  to  storm 
and  drought  damages,  seems  likely  to  make  this  a 
“canners’  ”  market,  once  the  carryover  pack  is  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Major  packers  are  not  meeting  the  “cut- 
rate”  competition,  evidently  feeling  that  it  will  be 
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more  profitable  to  hold  their  pack  until  this  temporary 
uneasiness  is  cleared  out  of  the  way. 

Pineapple — Fairly  heavy  spot  orders  of  Hawaiian 
pineapple  have  been  reported  during  the  week,  due  to 
the  low  opening  prices  announced  a  short  time  back. 
Prices  are  at  their  lowest  level  in  over  15  years,  and 
distributors  apparently  feel  that  public  demand  for 
pineapple  will  show  a  sharp  gain,  reflecting  the  low¬ 
ered  prices.  Whether  the  posted  prices  will  stand  in 
view  of  the  record  pack  and  the  general  depressed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country’s  canned  food  markets  is  a  logical 
question.  However,  no  immediate  reductions  are  ex¬ 
pected. 

California  Fruits — Offerings  of  standard  cling 
peaches  by  several  independent  canners  in  California 
at  prices  substantially  below  the  general  market  level 
indicate  easiness  in  this  market.  Pears  are  also  easier 
with  concessions  offered  on  any  sizable  order.  Large 
crops  expected  in  the  coming  season  in  California  are 
blamed  for  the  softness  in  the  price  list.  The  lower 
prices  on  pineapple,  which  bring  it  in  line  with  other 
canned  fruits,  also  exert  a  depressing  influence  on  the 
market. 

Grapefruit — Is  firming  up  with  the  decline  in  ship¬ 
ments  of  the  fresh  fruit  into  New  York.  Prices  are 
steady,  and  according  to  the  trade,  if  the  market 
should  show  any  sign  of  strength  prices  would  be  ad¬ 
vanced.  However,  no  change  in  prices  is  expected  for 
several  weeks  at  least.  When  the  last  of  the  fresh 
fruit  has  vanished  from  the  city’s  markets,  packers 
may  advance  prices  with  some  hope  of  success. 

Eastern  Pack — ^The  big  three  of  the  eastern  packed 
vegetables  did  not  show;  much  change  this  week.  To¬ 
matoes  firmed  up  slightly  following  renewal  of  buying 
activity  in  the  Tri-State  area  by  chains,  but  did  not 
show  any  change  in  prices.  Corn  is  still  offered  freely 
out  of  Maine  and  peas  remain  irregular.  Some  offer¬ 
ings  of  low-grade  peas  out  of  Wisconsin  in  fear  of  the 
new  standards  were  reported,  but  the  trade  feels  that 
these  are  not  of  sufficient  quantity  to  affect  the  market. 

White  Rose — Seeman  Bros.,  owners  of  the  White 
Rose  brand,  reported  net  income  of  $117,273  in  the 
first  three  months  of  the  current  year,  equivalent  to 
94c  a  share,  as  compared  with  $132,376,  or  $1.06  a 
share  in  the  like  quarter  of  1930.  For  the  nine  months 
ended  March  31,  the  company  reported  net  income  of 
$414,245,  equivalent  to  $3.31  a  share,  against  $569,156, 
or  $4.55,  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1930. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Market  Quiet  and  Easier — This  Prevents  Considera¬ 
tion  of  Futures — Outlook  for  ’31  Market  Is  Good — 
Tomato  Consumption  Good — Consumers  Are  Eating 
Canned  Com — Canners  Trying  to  Enforce  Delivery 
of  Futures  Bought  Last  Year. 

Chicago,  April  23,  1931. 

UIET.  A  general  tone  of  quiet  prevails  here; 
prices  are  if  anything  easier  on  most  canned 
items  than  prevailed  in  January  and  the  unsold  1931 
pack  is  now  being  marketed  in  somewhat  of  a  tail  spin. 
With  such  conditions  prevailing  buyers  are,  of  course, 
adverse  to  engaging  futures,  although  all  admit  that 


such  unnatural  conditions  as  now  apply  cannot  con¬ 
tinue. 

1931  Looks  Good — While  full  advices  are  not  avail¬ 
able  as  yet,  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  considerable 
optimism  for  canned  foods  for  1931.  Stocks  are  clean¬ 
ing  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  (even  though  in  some 
cases  at  disappointing  returns  to  canners) ;  and  on 
every  hand  are  reports  of  reductions  on  production  for 
1931.  Jobbers,  bankers  and  trade  associations  are  all 
doing  real  work  to  this  purpose. 

The  market  is  going  to  be  largely  relieved  of  that 
ever-present  bunch  of  “junk”  in  most  items;  hereto¬ 
fore  packed  for  a  low  price  by  careless  or  inexperienced 
canners.  The  law  is  going  to  deal  with  such  lots  in  a 
way  that  they  can  no  longer  demoralize  conditions. 
No  doubt  association  and  individual  advertising  will 
both  be  engaged  in  an  educational  campaign  telling  the 
consumer  of  the  new  era  on  canned  foods. 

Anyway  you  look  at  it,  1931  should  register  lessened 
production,  bettered  prices,  enlarged  consumption,  and 
smarter  merchandising  throughout. 

Tomatoes — Consumption  contilnues  exaellent;  gro¬ 
cers  everywhere  making  drives  with  their  consumers 
at  the  low  prices  now  possible.  In  spite  of  this  added 
sales  effort,  selling  pressure  continues  strong  and  prices 
unchanged. 

Preliminary  reports  are  now  reaching  buyers  as  to 
some  sharp  changes  in  tomato  cannery  practice  likely 
to  be  enforced  in  connection  with  Mapes  law  regula¬ 
tions  ;  all  of  which  will  bring  in  a  new  level  of  tomato 
prices  into  force.  But  even  if  higher  prices  should 
prevail,  it  will  insure  to  the  consumer  a  quality  on 
which  he  can  reasonably  depend;  with  increased  con¬ 
sumption  following  therefrom. 

Corn — Steady  prices  and  healthy  sales  indicate  that 
consumers  have  not  been  neglecting  this  fine  food. 
Many  canners  are  now  making  a  final  round-up  of  their 
established  customers  in  an  effort  to  get  futures;  in 
most  cases  without  much  success.  This  is  going  to 
mean  that  the  canner  who  must  lean  heavily  on  his 
bankers  will  have  to  plant  only  conservatively,  the 
larger  better  financed  operations  may  in  many  cases 
fill  in  the  reduced  acreage  with  overpacks,  but 
they  will  probably  handle  the  marketing  of  it  with 
some  salesmanship  and  care  as  to  upsetting  markets. 

Peas — A  series  of  association  meetings  recently  held 
in  Wisconsin  is  bringing  out  some  tangible  results  both 
as  regards  spots  and  also  futures.  Prices  are  not  much 
changed  and  sales  continue  vigorous.  Some  operators 
are  complaining  bitterly  because  of  deferred  delivery 
being  necessary  on  part  of  their  unshipped  contracts; 
but  in  most  cases  a  get-together  is  being  worked  on  in 
some  manner. 

California  Fruits — ^The  new  Hawaiian  Pineapple  quo¬ 
tations  were  announced  last  week  and  surprisingly 
lower  than  many  anticipated.  This  will  encourage 
consumption  greatly;  some  buyers  ask  the  question, 
however,  as  to  just  how  much  of  such  increased  sales 
on  pineapple  will  be  merely  subtracted  from  some  other 
item. 

It  appears  that  in  some  instances  these  lowered  pine¬ 
apple  prices  have  cast  a  bearish  cloud  on  all  other  frqit 
prices  at  least  for  the  present.  Certainly  this  is  a  year 
when  every  producer  must  figure  closer  than  ever 
before. 

Delayed  Deliveries  On  Futures — ^The  widespread 
difficulties  which  many  canners  now  face  in  trying  to 
force  deliveries  on  future  contracts  which  buyers  find 
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themselves  unable  to  handle  is  going  to  create  a  pre¬ 
ferred  basis  of  prices  for  prompt  paying  buyers  who 
will  take  their  deliveries  as  soon  as  packed.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  canners  are  now  out  with  future  offerings  with 
provisos  clearly  setting  forth  a  sliding  scale  of  price 
to  apply  on  deferred  deliveries.  This  is  a  correction 
of  an  abuse  of  future  contracting  which  has  been  get¬ 
ting  worse  and  worse  during  recent  years. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  "OZARKO.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Cold  Weather  Follows  Springlike — Damage  Expected. 
Fewer  Cans  of  Tomatoes  Sold — What  Tomatoes  Are 
Held  Are  Firm — Not  Enough  to  See  Season  Out — 
Very  Few  Beans  Left — Retail  Business  on  Cash 
Basis  at  Lower  Prices  Than  Ever. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  April  23,  1931. 

EATHER — Fine  weather  conditions,  with 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  some  rainfall,  prevailed 
throughout  the  Ozarks,  following  our  last 
Market  Letter,  up  to  the  afternoon  of  the  20th.  At 
this  period  there  was  a  decided  drop  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  with  strong  wind  from  the  Northwest.  During 
the  night  of  the  20th  the  temperature  registered  36  de¬ 
grees.  A  spring  blizzard  of  this  nature  occurs  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  it  is  now  the  opinion  before  this  cold 
period  is  past  we  will  likely  have  a  killing  frost,  with 
temperature  down  to  freezing  point.  Many  kinds  of 
fruits  are  now  in  blossom  stage,  and  there  will  likely 
be  very  considerable  damage  if  a  heavy  frost  or  freeze 
should  occur  at  this  time.  Early  garden  truck  would 
also  suffer  severely. 

Tomato  Sales — ^There  were  fewer  carlots  of  toma¬ 
toes  sold  during  the  past  week  than  the  total  for  the 
previous  week.  The  sales  confirmed,  however,  were  in 
keeping  with  canners’  limited  holdings,  or  the  offerings 
that  were  actually  on  the  market.  These  sales  were 
on  the  following  range  of  prices:  Is  standards,  10  oz., 
40c  to  42Voc;  No.  300  tins,  1414  ozs.,  50c  to  52i/jc;  No. 
303  tins,  16  oz.,  mostly  55c ;  No.  2  fair  standards,  60c 
to  621/2C,  with  No.  2  full  standards,  good  dependable 
packs,  selling  at  65c;  No.  .2i/o  fairly  good  standards, 
921/-JC  to  95c,  with  good  quality  No.  21/^  standards  sell¬ 
ing  at  $1.00 ;  No.  10  standards,  $3.35  to  $3.40. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — It  is  difficult  to  quote  a  firm 
range  of  prices  in  this  market  letter.  This  is  due  to 
canners’  limited  holdings,  and  to  the  limited  number 
of  canners  who  show  any  disposition  to  market  these 
limited  holdings  at  this  time.  Most  canners  now  fully 
realize  that  the  unsold  holdings  of  tomatoes  in  the 
Ozarks  at  the  present  time  will  not  total  sufficient 
number  of  carlots  to  supply  the  demand  that  will  come 
from  the  trade,  hence  well-established  canners  who  are 
strong  financially  show  a  disposition  to  hold  most  of 
their  tomatoes  to  be  marketed  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  fully  believing  there  must  be  a  sharp 
upturn  in  market  prices  during  these  months.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  possible  to  buy  spot  tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks 
today  at  the  following  range  of  prices,  for  immediate 
or  prompt  shipment: 

No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  very  limited  offerings,  42i/^c 
to  45c;  No.  300  tins,  I41/2  oz.,  50c  to  52i/2c;  No.  303 
tins,  16  oz.,  very  few  cars  obtainable,  55c  to"  No. 

2  fair  standards,  60c  to  62V^c;  No.  2  best  standards, 
packs  of  experienced  and  dependable  canners,  65c  to 


70c;  No.  21/4  standards,  mostly  95c,  some  holding  at 
$1.00;  No.  10  standards,  very  few  cars  obtainable, 
$3.35  to  $3.50. 

Association’s  Survey — A  careful  survey  was  made 
during  the  past  week  by  the  officers  of  the  Ozark  Can¬ 
ners  Association  to  determine  the  number  of  carlots 
of  spot  tomatoes  held  in  canners’  hands  unsold  in  the 
district.  The  result  of  this  survey  was  surprising. 
It  is  now  an  indisputable  fact  that  canners  in  the 
Ozarks  are  not  holding  enough  tomatoes  in  No.  2  cans 
to  begin  to  supply  the  demand  that  will  come  from  the 
trade  during  the  next  few  months,  and  many  carload 
buyers  that  usually  draw  their  supply  of  tomatoes 
from  the  Ozarks  will  likely  look  to  some  other  district 
for  a  supply  to  run  them  until  new  pack  is  ready  for 
shipment,  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Higher  Market  Prices — There  is  a  much  stronger 
undertone  in  the  market  prices  on  spot  tomatoes 
throughout  the  entire  Ozarks  than  has  prevailed  at  any 
time  since  the  close  of  canning  season  last  year.  As 
we  view  the  situation,  wei  firmly  believe  an  advance  of 
at  least  5c  per  dozen  will  be  in  effect  within  the  next 
few  days  on  whatever  offerings  of  tomatoes  that  may 
be  placed  on  the  market  in  No.  2  cans.  If  this  action 
is  taken  it  will  also  have  its  effect  on  prices  on  canners’ 
limited  holdings  of  other  sizes.  Some  canners  are  firm 
to  express  their  belief  that  70c  prices  for  2s  standards 
will  be  the  ruling  market  price  by  the  end  of  April,  and 
a  75c  price  on  this  size  by  the  middle  of  May,  and 
surely  an  80c  price  long  before  any  new  pack  is  ready 
for  shipment. 

Future  Tomatoes — Canners  generally  throughout 
the  Ozarks  continue  to  delay  naming  any  prices  on  fu¬ 
ture  tomatoes,  and  it  now  seems  probable  that  prices 
on  futures  will  not  be  named  before  the  middle  of  May 
or  the  first  of  June.  When  prices  are  named  we  will 
promptly  record  this  fact  in  our  market  letter. 

Tomato  Acreage — It  is  yet  too  early  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  what  total  acreage  of 
tomatoes  will  actually  be  set  in  the  fields  this  year  in 
the  Ozarks.  Canners  generally,  however,  have  con¬ 
tracted  a  much  smaller  acreage  than  that  of  last  year. 

Spot  Green  Beans — There  are  very  few  cut  string¬ 
less  fi-reen  beans  now  obtainable  in  the  Ozarks.  Can¬ 
ners  are  asking  for  their  limited  holdings :  No.  2  cuts, 
75c  to  80c;  No.  10  cuts,  $4.00. 

Future  Green  Geans — No  prices  have  yet  been 
named  on  future  cut  stringless  beans,  nor  do  we  have 
any  idea  when  prices  will  be  named,  but  probably  about 
the  same  time  prices  are  named  on  future  tomatoes. 

Bean  Acreage — It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
bean  acreage  for  this  year’s  pack  will  be  the  smallest 
for  a  number  of  years  past.  Bean  canners  generally 
realize  that  they  must  put  up  a  small  pack  of  cut  green 
beans  if  they  expect  to  get  the  prices  back  to  the  basis 
that  will  yield  them  some  margin  of  profit. 

Greens — There  is  still  a  limited  supply  of  both  tur¬ 
nip  and  mustard  greens  in  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans  at 
very  attractive  prices,  but  we  hear  of  no  carlots  being 
sold.  If  any  canner  in  the  district  contemplates  pack¬ 
ing  any  spring  pack  of  mustard  greens,  this  fact  has 
not  been  reported  to  our  office. 

Strawberries — Unless  the  present  cold  snap  brings 
injury  to  the  growing  strawberry  crop,  there  is  very 
favorable  prospect  for  a  fairly  good  crop  from  the  very 
limited  acreage,  and  strawberry  growers  are  expecting 
to  realize  good,  stiff  prices  from  this  year’s  crop. 

Apple  Prospects — It  is  just  at  this  season  of  the  year 
when  apple  trees  are  in  full  bloom  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  Ozarks,  and  unless  there  is  great  damage  from  the 
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cold  spell  that  prevails  at  the  present  time,  or  from 
some  cold  spell  that  occurs  a  little  later,  there  is  ex¬ 
cellent  prospect  for  a  good  big  crop  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  district.  There  are  still  fair  prospects  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  crop  of  peaches,  cherries,  plums  and  pears,  but  it 
frequently  occurs  that  considerable  damage  is  done  to 
these  fruits  by  late  frost  damage  or  freeze,  and  we  are 
never  past  the  danger  period  until  about  the  middle  of 
May. 

Business  Conditions — ^There  is  no  doubt  but  what  it 
is  a  fact  that  general  business  conditions  are  better 
throughout  the  Ozarks  than  is  the  case  in  many  other 
localities,  and  yet  we  people  who  reside  in  the  Ozarks 
are  firm  in  our  belief  that  there  is  lots  of  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  business  in  general.  There  seems  to  be 
less  unemployment.  However,  there  are  indications 
that  it  will  be  some  time  before  there  will  be  any  great 
improvement  in  that  particular.  It  is  very  observable 
that  food  products  of  all  kinds  are  obtainable  at  lower 
prices  than  those  which  have  prevailed  for  a  long  time, 
and  all  kinds  of  commodities  displayed  in  the  various 
shops  are  being  priced  much  below  the  prices  that 
ruled  on  similar  items  one  year  ago.  Business  gener¬ 
ally  between  the  retailer  and  the  consumer  is  being 
carried  along  on  nearer  a  cash  basis  than  has  been  the 
custom  in  the  past. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Bn  "BAYOU.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Shrimp  Pack  in  the  Vicinity  of  Mobile  Very  Indefinite. 

Usually  a  Light  One,  but  Very  Much  Smaller  This 

Year — Oysters  Still  Being  Canned  in  Mississippi — 

Not  Much  Information  About  Vegetables. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  23,  1931. 

HRIMP — The  spring  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is 
about  as  indefinite  as  the  future  reign  of  King  Al¬ 
fonso  of  Spain.  The  canners  and  the  King  alike  are 
full  of  hope  and  ambition,  but  fate  seems  to  dispose 
otherwise,  and  has  the  upper  hand  of  the  situation, 
which  makes  it  look  mighty  gloomy  for  the  time  being, 
any  way. 

The  spring  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  usually  a 
light  one,  and  it’s  going  to  be  much  lighter  this  year, 
because  with  only  a  few  more  weeks  left  before  the 
closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  goes  into  ef¬ 
fect  it  looks  like  this  year  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
lightest  n  the  history  of  the  industry. 

The  shrimp  so  far  produced  are  of  very  good  quality, 
large  and  fancy,  but  of  very  poor  quantity.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  Alabama,  where  there  have  been 
no  shrimp  caught  this  spring. 

The  Louisiana  coast  has  furnished  practically  all  the 
shrimp  produced  in  this  section  this  spring,  and  the 
bulk  of  them  have  been  shipped  raw  headless,  hence 
the  factories  have  not  been  able  to  get  many  shrimp  to 
can. 

The  shrimp  pack  has  been  so  light  this  entire  year 
that  extra  efforts  may  be  made  by  canners  and  shrimp 
trawlers  to  pack  during  the  closed  season. 

The  closed  shrimp  law  prohibits  the  canning  of 
shrimp  caught  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
states  in  which  the  law  is  in  qffect,  but  as  no  state  has 
jurisdiction  three  miles  off  shore  of  its  coast,  shrimp 
that  are  caught  three  miles  or  more  off  shore  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  can  be  canned.  Of  course,  fishing  this 


far  out  in  the  Gulf  can  only  be  done  by  the  shrimp 
trawlers  under  ideal  weather,  due  to  the  hazards 
of  the  Gulf,  therefore  it  is  a  slow  and  expensive  way 
of  producing  shrimp,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
shrimpers  and  the  factories  will  use  extra  efforts  this 
year  to  keep  going. 

Some  believe  that  production  will  be  the  same  in 
1931  as  in  1930,  and  while  this  may  be  the  case  in  cer¬ 
tain  lines  of  industry,  yet  production  will  be  curtailed 
so  much  in  many  important  industries  as  to  effect 
others  and  make  the  reduction  appear  general,  if  not 
in  reality  so. 

I  can’t  see  how  it  can  help  to  be  a  lighter  production 
in  sea  foods  in  this  section,  when  you  look  around  and 
see  the  number  of  raw  and  canning  plants  that  are  idle, 
and  some  of  these  will  take  the  count  of  ten  from  the 
referee  (in  bankruptcy)  and  will  not  be  able  to  get  up 
and  go  to  their  corner,  when  the  time  comes  for  them 
to  do  so,  which  means  that  many  of  the  plants  that  are 
idle  will  remain  shut  down  indefinitely,  and  some  of 
those  in  operation  now  may  close  down  before  long,  so 
production  in  the  sea  food  line  looks  everything  but 
encouraging. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.50  per  dozen  for  No. 
1  medium  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

Oysters — Oysters  are  still  being  canned  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  but  only  in  a  small  way,  as  very  few  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  are  operating  and  the  majority  of  them  are  idle. 
In  fact,  not  many  of  the  factoriees  canned  oysters  this 
year.  No  oysters  are  being  canned  in  Alabama,  and 
neither  in  Louisiana,  therefore  the  oyster  pack  in  this 
section  is  fast  coming  to  a  close. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  90c  per  dozen  for  5  ounce 
and  $1.80  per  dozen  for  10  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Vegetables — ^Very  little  information  can  be  gathered 
about  the  vegetable  pack  of  this  section,  except  that 
some  turnip  greens  are  being  canped,  but  as  turnip 
greens  have  never  been  an  important  pack  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  it  will  be  even  less  than  that  this  year. 

The  canners  are  “mum”  on  the  stringless  bean  pack 
and  lead  one  to  believe  that  they  don’t  know  where 
they  are,  and  from  the  looks  of  things  there  will  be 
very  few  beans  canned. 

The  low  price  for  spots  and  no  sale  for  future  beans 
makes  it  a  mighty  hard  pack  to  finance  at  this  time, 
consequently  the  packers  can  offer  very  little  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  growers,  much  less  financial  assistance, 
therefore  the  outlook  for  bean  acreage  is  not  very 
promising. 

Beans  have  been  quite  an  important  pack  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  some  years,  but  it  looks  like  depression  has 
the  best  of  it  this  year. 


STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 

U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


New  Prices  Arouse  Some  Interest — Pineapple  Earlier 
and  Asparagus  and  Spinach  Later  Than  Usual — 
Sharp  Reductions  in  All  Grades  of  Pineapple — Spin¬ 
ach  Same  as  Last  Year — Spinach  Pack  I>ess  Than 
Last  Year’s  Midget  Pack — The  Tomato  Standards 
and  Discussion  About  Cherries  and  Apricots. 

San  Francisco,  April  23,  1931. 

New  prices — Last  week  was  made  a  distinctive 
one  by  the  bringing  out  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  larger  packers  of  opening  prices  on  Hawaiian 
pineapple  and  California  spinach.  Opening  prices  on 
California  asparagus  are  scheduled  to  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  once,  the  lists  at  this  writing  being  in  the 
hands  of  printers.  Opening  prices  on  pineapple  made 
their  appearance  rather  unexpectedly  and  are  much 
earlier  than  usual.  Last  year  they  did  not  make  their 
appearance  until  July  7,  having  been  delayed  by  the 
California  canned  fruit  situation-  Spinach  prices 
are  being  brought  out  later  than  usual,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  opening  prices  on  asparagus. 

Pineapple — Opening  prices  on  pineapple  have  been 
brought  out  by  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company, 
Ltd.,  the  largest  concern  in  the  business,  as  well  as  by 
the  Baldwin  and  Haiku  packing  interests.  Other  con¬ 
cerns  are  expected  to  bring  out  lists  at  an  early  date. 
The  opening  prices  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Corn- 


pany,  Ltd.,  follow 
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Variety 

Label  Weight 

Fancy  Sliced . .....$1.75 

$1.15 

$1.60  1 

(1.35 

$  .95 

$7.25* 

$6.85* 

$5.00 

Fancy  Tidbits,  Salad 

Cuts  .  1.75 

1.15 

1.60 

1.35 

.75 

.95 

7.25 

6.85 

6.00 

Fancy  Crushed .  1.75 

1.15 

1.60 

1.35 

.75 

.95 

7.26 

5.00 

Standard  Sliced .  1.50 

1.05 

1.40 

1.25 

.85 

6.85* 

6.65* 

Standard  Tidbits 

Salad  Cuts .  1.50 

1.05 

1.40  . 

1.25 

.85i 

6.85 

6.65 

Standard  Crushed..  1.50 

1.05 

1.40 

1.25 

.85 

6.85 

Broken  Slices .  1.40 

1.25  . 

. ) 

6.50 

6.25 

Broken  Pieces . 

6.60 

6.29 

Fancy  Crushed  for 

Pies  &  Pastry . 

5.75 

Special  Confectioners 

crushed  for  Manu- 

factn’g  Confrs . 

6.76 

Unsweetened  (Un- 

clarified  juice)....  1.35 

1.10 

.90 

.65 

4.00 

The  outstanding  feature 

of 

the 

new 

prices  is 

the 

sharp  reduction  made  in  all  grades  and  sizes.  The 
downward  price  trend  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
carryover  from  last  year’s  record  pack,  the  prospects 
for  even  a  greater  pack  this  year  and  by  the  general 
trend  toward  lower  commodity  prices.  This  year’s 
prices  are  much  lower  than  those  brought  out  last  year, 
which  in  turn  were  well  below  those  of  1929.  This 
year,  for  instance,  fancy  sliced  in  the  No.  21/2  size  is 
offered  at  $1.75  a  dozen,  as  compared  with  $2.10  a 
dozen  last  year  and  $2.35  in  1929,  a  decline  of  60  cents 
a  dozen  in  two  years.  The  reduction  from  the  opening, 
prices  of  July  last  year  averages  about  16  per  cent. 
The  new  low  prices  are  expected  to  attract  added  at¬ 
tention  to  Hawaiian  pineapples  and  to  bring  about  a 
marked  increase  in  consumption,  both  in  the  domestic 
and  foreign  markets.  , 


Spinach — Under  date  of  April  14th  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  brought  out  formal  opening 
prices  on  Del  Monte  canned  spinach,  as  follows : 

Buffet  tins,  621/2C;  picnic  tins,  72i/^c;  No.  1  tall  tins, 
87i/4c;  No.  2  tall  tins,  $1.05;  No.  2V2  tins,  $1.30;  No.  10 
tins,  $4.15. 

These  prices  are  guaranteed  against  the  firm’s  own 
decline  until  December  31,  1931.  The  list  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  one  put  out  last  year,  as  far  as  prices 
are  concerned,  except  for  the  cannery  and  dock  differ¬ 
ential.  This  year’s  prices  are  for  either  cannery  or 
dock  shipment.  The  1930  list  made  its  appearance  on 
March  19. 

The  canning  of  spinach  in  California  is  at  an  end, 
except  in  one  or  two  isolated  instances,  and  doubt  is 
now  expressed  if  the  output  will  reach  the  1,400,000 
case  mark.  It  would  occasion  no  surprise  if  final  fig¬ 
ures  show  a  falling  off  of  a  couple  of  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  cases  from  last  year’s  midget  pack  of  1,565,496 
cases. 

Salmon — ^The  Alaska  Pacific  Salmon  Corporation, 
with  headquarters  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  to  stockholders  showing  a  loss  of  $666,633.70  for 
1930,  after  depreciation  of  $226,000.  The  loss  is  made 
up  largely  from  loss  on  inventory  carried  over  from 
1929,  plus  arbitrary  book  loss  on  retired  property  and 
trap  sites  closed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries.  President  G.  W.  Skinner  advised  stockholders 
that  from  the  1929  pack  of  630,000  cases,  only  338,68l> 
cases  were  sold  in  that  year.  In  1930  the  company 
produced  692,187  cases  and  sold  a  total  of  727,584  cases. 
President  Skinner  suggests  that  these  figures  prove 
conclusively  that  much  benefit  in  increased  volume  of 
sales  has  been  derived  from  the  advertising  of  the 
firm’s  brands.  Owing  to  the  excessive  surplus  of  un¬ 
sold  salmon  held  by  Pacific  Coast  packers,  the  company 
will  materially  curtail  its  pack  for  1931. 

Standards-Tomatoes — ^The  public  hearing  on  tenta¬ 
tive  standards  for  canned  apricots,  cherries  and  toma¬ 
toes,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  13,  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  hearing  the  following  day  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Western  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  San  Francisco.  This  hearing  was  presided  over  by 
W.  W.  Vincent,  chief  of  the  Western  District,  and  was 
attended  by  canners  and  representatives  from  cannor 
organizations  in  California,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Tomatoes  were  considered  first  and  attention  was 
directed  to  cut  samples  intended  to  represent  the  mini¬ 
mum  color  requirements  for  standards.  Those  present 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  requirements  were  too  low  and 
that  the  poorest  Pacific  Coast  product  marketed  as 
standard  would  easily  show  a  better  color.  The  sam¬ 
ples  shown  displayed  much  yellow,  a  color  not  found  in 
the  California  tomato.  It  was  pointed  out  by  one  of  the 
canners  present  that  this  was  an  example  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  arriving  at  a  proper  standard  covering  the 
entire  country,  the  products  of  one  section  varying  ma¬ 
terially  from  those  of  another.  California  canners  felt 
that  the  proposed  peeling  regulations  were  about  right, 
but  it  was  brought  out  that  some  Eastern  canners 
thought  them  too  severe.  The  specifications  covering 
trimming  were  also  considered  satisfactory.  The  drain¬ 
ing  specifications  were  not  looked  upon  quite  so  favor¬ 
ably,  it  being  pointed  out  that  California  tomatoes  are 
comparatively  soft  and  tender,  compared  with  the  East¬ 
ern  product,  and  are  usually  cooked  longer  in  canning, 
with  the  result  that  more  would  pass  through  the  sieve. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Canners  League  of  Cali- 
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fomia  will  file  a  brief  setting  forth  its  objections  to  the 
proposed  standards  and  offering  recommendations. 

Cherries — The  proposed  cherry  standards  like^se 
need  some  changes,  in  light  of  Paci^  Coast  conditions, 
it  was  brought  out  at  the  hearing.  F.  A.  Wilder,  of  the 
Canners  League  of  California,  suggested  that  the  color 
definition  was  indefinite  and  to  the  term:  “The  fruit 
shall  be  considered  normally  colored  if  the  general 
color  of  the  flesh,  be  yellowish  white,”  he  would  have 
added  “or  of  darker  color  when  such  color  is  indicative 
of  ripeness  of  the  fruit.”  E.  M.  Burns,  secretary  of  the 
Northwest  Canners  Association,  also  favored  the  addi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Burns  had  a  change  for  the  description:  “The 
fruit  shall  be  considered  fleshy  if  the  flesh  of  the 
drained  cherries  is  88  per  cent  or  more  of  their  total 
weight.”  He  would  change  this  to  read  “skin  and  flesh” 
and  would  change  the  percentage  to  “80.” 

In  discussing  cracks,  blemishes  and  the  like,  recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  that  it  be  specified  that  cracks 
which  occur  in  cooking  not  be  considered  as  blemishes. 
Oregon  canners  wish  the  crack  limits  to  be  changed  and 
cracks  to  be  considered  excessive  only  when  they  ex¬ 
ceed  one-eighth  inch  in  width,  with  no  regard  to  length. 

In  the  list  of  exceptions  F.  A.  Wilder,  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California,  urged  the  use  of  the  legend  “Cher¬ 
ries  packed  in  water,”  rather  than  the  proposed  one, 
“Water-packed  cherries.”  The  original  tolerance  of  1 
per  cent  for  “pitted  cherries”  was  recommended  by  Mr. 
Burns.  This  was  eliminated  in  the  tentative  standards 
under  discussion. 


California  canners  wish  the  descriptive  color  term, 
“yellowish  white,”  in  the  final  paragraph  of  the  tenta¬ 
tive  cherry  standards  to  be  followed  by  the  term  “or  a 
darker  color,  when  such  a  color  is  indicative  of  the  ripe¬ 
ness  of  the  fruit.”  They  also  wish  the  name  “Royal 
Anne”  to  be  specified  in  the  list,  red  sour  cherries,  black 
cherries,  etc.,  since  the  name  “Bing”  cherries  is  men-' 
lioned. 

Several  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  tenta¬ 
tive  standards  for  canned  apricots  were  proposed.  In 
reference  to  the  weight  of  the  fruit  in  the  container,  it 
was  proposed  to  change  the  “two-thirds  the  weight  of 
the  water  which  the  sealed  container  will  hold  at  68  de¬ 
grees  F.  to  “three-fifths”  and  to  increase  the  tolerance 
“not  exceding  the  weight  of  one  average  piece  to  two 
pieces.”  It  was  urged  that  the  specification  “units  of 
one-third  of  an  ounce  or  larger  are  considered  of  nor¬ 
mal  size”  be  changed  to  read  “three-eighths  of  an 
ounce.”  The  tentative  standards  allow  a  variance  of  25 
per  cent  from  the  average  diameter  of  the  pieces  of 
fruit  in  the  container.  It  was  recommended  that  this 
be  reduced  to  12iA  per  cent.  A  less  rigid  test  for  ten¬ 
derness  was  proposed,  with  the  perforator  load  re¬ 
duced  from  300  grams  to  200  grams.  As  in  cherries,  it 
was  recommended  that  the  labeling  legend  “Water- 
back  apricots,”  be  changed  to  “Apricots  packed  in 
water.” 

It  was  suggested  that  provisions  be  made  for  sliced 
apricots,  not  considered  in  the  tentative  standards,  and 
for  whole  peeled  apricots. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Profits  as  Compared  With  Other  Y ears — Kroger  and  Sears,  Roebuck  Interests — Saunders  Plans 
New  Chain — Independents’  Share  62 —  Wholesale  Grocers  to  Confer  in  Milwaukee — 

Resume  Bread  Investigation. 


General  foods’  quarter  net  put  at  $5,572,399— 

The  General  Foods  Corporation  reported  net  profits  of 
$5,572,399,  as  compared  with  $5,990,764  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  in  the  previous  twelve  months,  in  the  earnings  state¬ 
ment  for  the  initial  quarter  of  1931,  released  last  week.  The 
1931  first  quarter  earnings  were  equal  to  $1.05  a  share  on 
5,257,407  shares  of  no  par  value  common  stock  outstanding  at 
the  close  of  the  three  months’  period,  against  $1.13  a  share  on 
5,282,851  shares  outstanding  March  31,  1930. 

Earnings  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year  are 
the  second  largest  in  the  history  of  the  company  and  were  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  those  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  the 
company’s  record  quai-ter  for  all  time. 

In  a  statement  released  with  the  report,  Colby  F.  Chester, 
Jr.,  president,  said,  in  part: 

“The  company  is  emerging  from  a  period  which  was  marked 
by  practically  no  merging  activities,*  and  the  realig^nment  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  sales  methods.  As  a  part  of  our  new’  sales  plan 
officials  of  the  company  have  personally  completed  a  widespread 
survey  to  obtain  first-hand  knowledge  of  current  conditions. 
This  work  will  continue  throughout  the  year. 

In  connection  with  the  quick-frozen  food  division  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  report  said  that  an  important  development  in  the  field 
would  be  made  public.  The  company  pioneered  in  this  field  and 
controls  what  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  process  yet  invented 
•for  quick  freezing. 

Just  what  the  new  development  is  could  not  be  learned,  but  it 
is  assumed  that  it  will  have  to  do  with  methods  of  increasing 
distribution  of  the  company’s  quick-frozen  products. 

The  last  report  released  by  the  company  on  its  quick-frozen 
foods  operations  was  encouraging  and  promised  a  rapidly-grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  products  of  this  type;  The  report  showed  that 
meat  products  quick-frozen  by  the  Biryseye  process,  which  the 
company  controls,  qould  1»  delivered  to  the  consumer  at  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  prices  as  those  charged  for  fresh  meats  of  the 


same  grades.  The  sales  operations  in  their  Massachusetts  test 
territory  started  with  a  line  of  18  cuts  of  meat  of  one  grade,  and 
later  increased  to  60  items,  including  fruit,  vegetables  and  fish. 

Pointing  out  that  the  average  cost  of  selling  meat  in  chain 
markets  is  21.69  per  cent  of  gross  sales,  while  the  selling  cost 
of  grocery  specialties  in  like  stores  totals  16  per  cent,  the  com¬ 
pany  says  that  in  no  store  in  the  experimental  area  did  the 
cost  of  selling  quick-frozen  meats  exceed  normal  costs  of  selling 
packaged  grocery  specialties. 

Other  savings  effected  by  the  company’s  quick-freezing  pro¬ 
cess,  in  addition  to  lower  selling  costs,  include  economies  in  mass 
production  of  meat  cuts  at  central  cutting  plants,  efficient  dis¬ 
posal  of  by-products,  reduction  of  waste  and  spoilage  and  more 
economical  shipping  conditions. 

The  company  stated  that  after  many  months  of  experiments 
successful  low-temperature  refrigerator  equipment  for  handling 
the  new  product  were  developed  to  retail  at  fairly  lower  prices 
by  several  manufacturers. 

Kroger  to  Place  More  Units  in  Sears-Roebuck  Stores — Plans 
have  been  completed  by  the  Kroger  Groce^  and  Baking  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  installment  of  additional  units  in  Sears-Roebuck 
stores  in  the  Mid-West,  following  the  success  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  stores  in  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  Work  on  the  new 
units  is  to  start  shortly  and  the  company  plans  to  spend  approxi¬ 
mately  several  million  dollars  in  this  field  and  in  improving 
other  stores  in  the  chain. 

The  company  stated  that  there  would  not  be  any  Kroger  gro¬ 
cery  branches  in  any  Sears-Roebuck  stores  other  than  in  “Kro¬ 
ger”  territory.  This  means  that  there  will  be  none  in  New 
York  or  east  of  Pittsburgh.  '  ' 

Directors  of  the  company  voted  to  spend  approximately 
$2,000,000  for  the  building  of  these  additional  units  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  de  luxe  type  of  stores  in  cities  where  the  com¬ 
pany  is  already  operating.  These  de  luxe  stores  include  luncheon 
and  soda  fountain  departments,  which  have  been  highly  sue- 
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cessful.  How  many  of  these  stores  are  to  be  completed,  or  in 
what  cities  they  are  to  be  placed,  is  not  yet  known. 

The  units  placed  in  the  mail-order  outlets  do  not  include 
luncheon  counters,  as  the  Sears-Roebuck  stores  are  already 
equipped  with  them.  The  unit  will  consist  solely  of  vegetable 
and  canned  foods  department,  making  a  market  for  the  various 
products  packed  and  marketed  by  the  chain  store  organization 
in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Saunders  Plans  New  Chain;  Details  Virtually  Completed,  He 
Says — Clarence  Saunders,  who  has  started  and  then  lost,  through 
financial  difficulties,  two  nation-wide  grocery  chain  store  organi¬ 
zations,  announced  last  week  on  his  return  from  California  to 
Memphis  Tenn.,  that  he  was  working  on  plans  for  a  third  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  chain  distributing  field.  Plans  were  virtually 
completed,  he  said,  and  details  of  the  new  project  would  be 
available  soon. 

Saunders  returned  to  Memphis  last  week  from  California, 
where  his  difficulties  with  the  State  Corporation  Commission 
reached  a  climax  with  the  placing  of  his  two  California  chain 
stores  organizations  in  bankruptcy.  The  last  time  Mr.  Saunders 
used  Memphis  as  a  scene  of  operations,  he  founded  the  Clarence 
Saunders  Stores,  Inc.,  which  failed  last  summer  and  have  been 
recently  sold  at  public  auction  after  receivers  appointed  by  the 
courts  had  failed  to  make  a  success  of  the  chain. 

At  the  time  that  his  original  Southern  system  was  turned  over 
to  his  creditors,  Saunders  declared  that  he  would  confine  his 
operations  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  immediately  left  Tennesssee 
to  personally  supervise  the  California  organizations.  In  less 
than  a  year’s  time,  however,  he  become  involved  in  the  legal 
entanglements  with  the  State  Corporation  Commission,  which 
terminated  in  the  loss  of  both  of  his  organizations. 

In  announcing  the  new  plan  Mr.  Saunders  said  he  planned  .a 
system  of  stores  that  would  be  “the  most  revolutionary  and  suc¬ 
cessful  venture  in  food  distribution  that  the  country  has  ever 
known.” 

Survey  Reveals  Independent  Merchants  Control  62..'>  Per  Cent 
of  Nation’s  Trade — The  rapid  growth  of  the  chain  store  system 
of  retailing  in  the  United  States  is  revealed  in  an  analysis  re¬ 
cently  released  by  the  Domestic  Commerce  division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  The  report  discloses  that  chain  store 
organizations  now  handle  approximately  38  per  cent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  trade,  while  the  remaining  62  per  cent  is  controlled  by- 
independents.  Nowhere  is  this  condition  more  prevalent  than  in 
the  grocery  industry,  where  the  larger  part  of  the  company’s 
business  is  controlled  by  large  chain  store  groups. 

Returns  from  approximately  500  cities  with  a  total  retail 
business  of  some  $15,000,000  were  used  in  the  analysis.,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  division’s  merchandising  experts.  Their  report 
revealed  that  62.5  per  cent  of  the  business  was  transacted  by 
single-store  independents,  19.44  per  cent  by  local  chains,  16.90 
per  cent  by  sectional  and  national  chains  and  1.16  per  cent  by 
stores  of  other  classifications. 

The  survey  showed  that  the  independent  stores  do  the  most 
business  in  the  smaller  cities,  with  the  chain  store  organizations 
doing  their  largest  business  in  the  big  cities.  From  these  facts 
the  logical  deduction  follows  that  the  larger  the  city  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  business  that  falls  to  the  chain  store. 

“There  is  only  the  slightest  variation  from  this  principle  of 
the  larger  the  city  the  larger  the  proportion  sold  by  multi-units 
or  sectional  or  national  chains,”  the  report  declared. 

“Small  chains  of  a  few  local  stores,  classified  as  local  multi - 
units,  followed  single-store  independents  in  importance  with 
nearly  20  per  cent  of  total  sales,  or  nearly  one-third  as  much  as 
single-store  independents.  This  figure  varies  from  13  per  cent  in 
cities  of  10,000  to  30,000,  the  smaller  size  of  cites  reported  sepa¬ 
rately  by  the  Census  Bureau,  to  20  per  cent  average  for  the  two 
cities  of  over  1,000,000  population. 

“Sectional  and  national  chains  account  for  approximately  17 
per  cent  of  total  sales,  with  only  13  per  cent  of  the  business  in 
the  smallest  classification  of  cities  done  by  this  group  and  19.02 
per  cent  in  the  largest  cities.” 

These  percentages,  being  based  on  only  half  of  the  cities  of 
over  10,000  population,  may  possibly  be  materially  changed  by 
the  returns  not  yet  available,  the  report  points  out,  but  they 
are  considered  significant,  in  view  of  the  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  cities  and  the  division  of  sales  between  different  types 
of  stores. 

Wholesale  Grocers  to  Hold  Conference  in  Milwaukee — A  mid¬ 
year  conference  of  wholesale  grocers  has  been  announced  by 
President  Schlapp.  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  July  6th  and  7th.  The  conference, 
held  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  national  association,  will  bring 
wholesale  grrocers  to  Milwaukee  during  the  same  week  that  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  is  in  annual  convention. 

Present  plans  call  for  a  practical  program  of  discussions  of 
current  problems  of  the  wholesale  grocer.  While  there  will  1^ 


a  few  speeches  scheduled  by  outstanding  figures  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  field,  the  greater  part  of  the  conference  will  be 
devoted  to  hearing  the  wholesale  gp-ocers  express  their  view¬ 
points. 

The  association  ■will  participate  with  the  other  food  organiza¬ 
tions  in  a  general  meeting  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day.  The 
second  day  of  the  conference  will  consist  of  two  sessions,  one 
morning  and  one  afternoon.  In  addition  to  these  sessions,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  likely  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  executive  and  ad¬ 
visory  committees  will  be  called  in  order  that  these  committees, 
as  well  as  the  individual  wholesale  grocer,  may  discuss  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  consent  decree  situation. 

Bread  Price  Probe  Resumed  by  Federal  Trade  Commission — 
Follo'wing  the  vacating  of  an  injunction  gainst  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  which  had  been  preventing  the  commission 
fx-om  proceeding  with  its  investigation  into  the  baking  industry, 
hearings  in  the  case  were  resumed  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  last 
week. 

The  investigation,  which  has  been  in  the  courts  for  nearly  five 
years,  was  started  by  the  commission  in  1924,  under  orders  of 
the  United  States  Senate  to  investigate  and  repoi*t,  among  other 
things,  “the  extent  and  methods  of  price  fixing,  maintenance  and 
price  discrimination  in  the  flour  and  bread  industries,  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  direction  of  monopoly  and  concentration  of  control 
and  all  evidences  in  indicating  the  existence  of  agreements,  con¬ 
spiracies  or  combinations  in  tliese  industries.” 

The  commission  ran  into  difficulties  at  the  outstart  of  its  in¬ 
vestigation  when  it  sought  to  obtain  copies  of  certain  letters 
pertinent  to  the  inquiry  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Millers’  National  Federation.  Copies  of  the  letters  were  refused 
by  the  Federation,  as  well  as  the  investigating  body's  request 
for  access  to  the  minutes  of  meetings  held  by  members  of  the 
Federation.  The  Federation  also  refused  to  turn  over  the  Com¬ 
mission  letters  passing  between  the  Federation  and  its  members 
leading  up  to  the  adoption  of  a  “code  of  ethics.”  A  similar  re¬ 
quest  made  of  the  Washbum-Crosby  Company  was  also  refused 
the  Commission. 

The  Commission  caused  officials  of  the  two  organizations  to 
be  served  with  subpoenas  directing  them  to  produce  the  re¬ 
quested  information  at  a  hearing  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Chcago. 
The  officials  ignored  the  court  summons,  however,  and  on  the  eve 
of  the  hearing  obtained  a  temporary  injunction  against  the  Trade 
Commission. 

The  Commission’s  appeal  against  this  restraining  order  was 
later  overruled  and  following  considerable  litigation  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  last  February,  reversed 
the  finding  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District,  which  held  that 
the  Commission’s  power  to  summon  witnesses  in  investigations 
carried  on  by  it  to  supply  information  to  Congress,  was  limited 
to  proceedings  by  the  Commission  to  determine  unfair  methods 
of  competition. 

In  upholding  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  court  said,  in  part: 

“It  will  be  obserwed  that  under  Section  9,  the  Commission  is 
empowered  to  issue  subpoenas  in  any  ‘proceeding’  or  ‘investiga¬ 
tion’  held  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  resolution  of  ’the 
Senate  amounts  to  an  order  upon  the  Commission  to  conduct  the 
investigation  in  question  for  the  information  of  Congress,  it  is 
tantamount  to  a  delegation  of  the  power  vested  in  the  Senate 
itself  to  make  such  investigation  to  a  subordinate  agency  of  'the 
Government  clothed  with  that  authority. 

“The  Commission  has  jurisdiction  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses.  In  the  event  of  their  refusal  to  produce  the  documen¬ 
tary  evidence  described  in  the  subpoena  or  permit  it  to  be  used 
in  evidence,  an  adequate  remedy  is  afforded  the  Commission  by 
the  tenns  of  the  statute. 

“These  are,  therefore,  not  matters  which  are  subject  to  in¬ 
vestigation  by  a  courl  of  equity,  or  to  restraint  by  injunction,  as 
the  whole  matter  can  be  determined  in  a  proceeding  where  the 
Commission  invokes  the  aid  of  the  proper  district  court  to  en¬ 
force  its  order.” 

Following  this  decision,  the  Commission  took  steps  to  carry 
on  the  inquiry  with  the  receipt  of  the  necessary  documentary 
evidence. 
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This  is 

REAL  Labor-Saving 

This  line  of  Max  Ams  Automatic 
Square  Can  Double  Seamers  saves 
the  wages  of  ten  operators. 

Installed  in  the  plant  of  a  large  can  inanu- 
lactnrer,  it  is  used  for  donhle  seaming 
the  top  friction  rings  and  hottom  ends 
onto  rectangular  dry  package  cans  in  con¬ 
tinuous  automatic  operations.  These 
four  donhle  seamers  and  automatic  dis¬ 
tributor,  reqniring  oidy  two  operators, 
have  replaced  six  donhle  seamers  and 
twelve  operators.  They  have  reduced 
the  floor  space  occupied,  liave  lessened 
power  consumption  and  reduced  over¬ 
head  and  handling  charges. 

In  addition  to  these  very  material  advan¬ 
tages,  AmsAutomatic  Square  Can  Double 
Seamers  have  brought  others,  less  tang¬ 
ible  but  nevertheless  important,  such  as 
improvements  in  the  cans  themselves — 
tighter  seams,  more  uniformity,  trimmer 
and  more  clean-cut  appearance. 

A  line  of  machines  that  will  accomplish 
this  is  a  profitable  investment  for  any 
square  can  manufacturer. 


Max  Ams  Square  Can  Machinery  for  either  sanitary  or  dry  package  cans  is 
known  wherever  cans  are  made.  Not  only  were  Ams  Machines  the  pioneer 
machines  for  cans  of  this  type  but  they  have  constantly  maintained  leader¬ 
ship  in  development  and  improvement  and  are,  today,  in  service  in  nine  out 
of  every  ten  plants  making  square,  rectangular  and  irregular  cans. 

Ams  Engineers  are  at  your  service  to  demonstrate  the  economies  and  im¬ 
provements  you  can  obtain  through  the  use  of  Max  Ams  Square  Can  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Put  your  square  can  production  problems  up  to  us. 


The  Max  Ams  Machine  Company 

{Originators  of  the  Sanitary  Can — 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery.) 

101  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  yearn  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 


Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2639  Boston  Street 


WORKS: 

Atlantic  Wharf,  Boston  Street  and 
Lakewood  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


PROCESS 

KETTLE 


MADE  BY 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 

But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


manufacturers 


Bedford 


Virginia 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


A  MISUNDERSTANDING 

Two  girls  tried  to  buy  tickets  for  a  play,  one  of  the 
hits  of  the  season.  The  best  that  the  box  office  could 
give  them  was  two  seats  on  the  aisle,  one  on  one  side 
and  one  on  the  other.  They  took  them,  hoping  that 
someone  near  them  would  be  kind  enough  to  exchange 
his  seat  for  that  of  one  of  the  girls. 

Pn  the  night  of  the  performance  the  girls  took  their 
seats,  and  one  of  them  found  herself  next  to  a  man 
who  seemed  to  be  alone.  She  waited  for  a  while,  but 
he  made  no  move  toward  offering  to  change  his  seat. 

Finally,  she  plucked  up  courage  enough  to  address 
him.  “Pardon  me,  sir,”  she  said,  “are  you  alone?” 

He  put  his  hand  up  to  his  mouth. 

“Sh!”  he  said.  “The  wife’s  right  beside  me.” 


MIGHT  USE  THE  GARDEN  HOSE 

Down  in  Texas  the  short  cotton  crop  forced  a  large 
number  of  country  negroes  to  the  cities.  One  of  them 
applied  for  a  job  at  the  office  of  an  employment  agency. 

“There’s  a  job  at  the  Eagle  Laundry,”  said  the  man 
behind  the  desk.  “Want  it?” 

The  applicant  shifted  uneasily  from  one  foot  to  the 
other. 

“Tell  you  how  it  is,  Ross,’’  he  said  finally,  “I  sure 
does  want  a  job  mighty  bad,  but  de  fack  is  I  ain’t 
never  washed  a  eagle.” 


PUTTING  IT  POLITELY 

“I’ve  got  a  rather  distasteful  job  before  me,”  re¬ 
marked  the  genalogist.  “Mrs.  Newrich  employed  me 
to  look  up  her  family  tree,  and  I’ve  got  to  inform  her 
that  one  of  her  relatives  was  electrocuted.” 

“Why  worry  about  that?”  said  his  friend.  “Just 
write  that  the  man  in  question  “  ‘occupied  the  chair  of 
applied  electricity  at  one  of  our  public  institutions.’  ” 


MILD  PROFANITY 

Hubby — You  haven’t  mended  my  hose. 

Wifey — Did  you  buv  that  coat  you  promised? 
Hubby— Well,  no. 

Wifey — Well,  if  you  don’t  give  a  wrap,  I  don’t  give 
a  darn. 


GALLOPING  DOMINOES 
“Did  you  put  your  dime  in  the  collection  today, 
dear?” 

“No,  mother.  I  lost  it.” 

“But  this  is  the  fourth  Sunday  you’ve  said  that.” 

“I  know,  but  that  other  kid’s  luck  can’t  last  forever.” 


THREE  TUNES  DAILY 

Teacher — Name  an  organ  of  the  body. 

Small  Boy — The  teeth. 

Teacher — The  teeth?  What  kind  of  an  organ  would 
that  be  ? 

Small  Boy — A  grind  organ. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Paste*  and  Gama. 
adjuster,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BEAN  SNIPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J- 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  E!tc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  FruiL 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N,  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Ww. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BASKETS,  Picking 


books,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 


Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxe^  Crates. 
Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper, 
llinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

.1.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas.  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Kdw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy, 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

A  ms  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
S))rague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  (jo..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

sTO  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time,  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Y’ork  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Ohapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Snrague-Sells  Corn..  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimore. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans.  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Han.sen  Cang.  Mchy  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lansaenkamp  Co..  Indlaiiai>oli8.  Ind. 

A.  K-  Robins  &  C^..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SpraKue-^lls  Corp*.  Chicaco. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy..  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  B^timore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

insurance:,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Ehcchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  R<^ins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Michigan  Litho.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIEIS,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

EMw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bsiltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  Sro  Currog.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co,,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Broa.  Seed  Co.,  CUeaga 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Golumbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Gorp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Go.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y.  . 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Firuit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltin»ore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Go.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Go.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co... Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS.  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Go.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Go.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slayman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEES,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  (Tambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Go.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Go.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y| 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Yorfk  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Ghicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

FI  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltinwre. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Uned,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Go.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FVank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Ca,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbury,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprainie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPEIRS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
WYANDOTTE^  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure — High  Speed — Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 


FOR 


Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


THE  KEENEY  STRINCLESS  GREEN  REFUGEE  BEAN 

The  Stringless  Green  Refugee  Bean  was  originally  developed  and 
introduced  by  Calvin  N.  Keeney.  Through  many  generations  of 
breeding  we  have  improved  and  fixed  its  type  until  it  is  now  a 
leader  among  Canning  varieties.  In  productivity,  and  attractive¬ 
ness  of  pods,  as  well  as  earlienss,  when  compared  with  any  other 
stock  we  have  seen,  our  stock  is  outstanding. 

WE  OFFER  you  SEED  BRED  FROM  THE  FIRST  INTRODUCTION 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Comprising 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  *  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Seeds  For  Canners 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


